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For the Companion. 
THE LARCHES. 
By Julia A. Eastman. 


Kolmar Academy was a building of an order 
of architecture that was seen to best advantage 
on darkest nights. 

The Larches, on the contrary, realized the 
very dream and poetry of school-life. It was in 
the heart of the wildwood, within sound of the 
city’s bells,—a girls’ boarding-school in an en- 
chanted palace. Its pointed gables and slender 
turret-tops flashed in the sunshine from the 
midst of forest trees. The bells of St. Mary’s 
rang out their changes on the purple air of sum- 
mer mornings, and waked the girls in their white 
beds. The same sweet chimes throbbed through 
the starlit dusk, and cleft the evening shadows. 

How many of the scholars of other days re- 
member those vine-curtained casements at which 
they listened in the twilights oflong ago! With- 
in reach the clematis hung its tremulous sprays, 
the wistaria quivered through all its masses of 
purple bloom, and the creamy roses sent out to- 
kens to the night from the heavy languors of their 
fragrant hearts. And here they sat with faces 
white against the gathering dark, until the ech- 
oes dying away in the dim distances of the far 
hills, seemed no longer earthly bells, but voices 
fraught with prophetic utterances, to be realized 
amid the fairy fields of the future and the radi- 
ant reaches of womanhood. 

When shall the poet arise-who can write what 
many a woman remembers, but what no words 
have ever uttered, the charm of the unknown 
world of ‘“‘By-and-by”’ to a deep-souled, enthusi- 
astic girl? 

It was from the “beauty unadorned” of Kol- 
mar Academy, that Dr. Vance sent his daughter 
Helena to the Larches. The femininity of Kol- 
mar, by the voice of Miss Arabella Twiss, ‘‘pre- 
ceptress” of the academy aforesaid, protested. 
Wasn’t the minister President of their Board 
of Trustees? 

“Sev-en hun-dred dol-lars per an-num!”’ cried 
Miss Twiss. She scanned the syllables as though 
they had formed a line of the “Aineid.” ‘‘Why, 
it’s a large fraction, an improper fraction, I may 
say,”—a grim smile at her grim, pedagogic pun, 
—“of the minister’s salary. The Larches! 
Will finger-bowls teach Helena her chemistry? 
Will flowers on the table dig out Latin roots for 
her? Will she be taught any more thoroughly 
there than here at home?” : 

Miss Arabella Twiss paused for a reply. The 
strongest form of assertion is interrogation when 
unanswerable. 

“My friends must bear with me if I am 
wrong.” Thus replied the father to one mat- 
Ton, more irrepressible than the rest, who had 
ventured to address him on the subjéct. “My 
daughter must not have it to remember by-and- 
by, that her old father left undone any thing 
that could contribute to a higher or happier 
Womanhood. She is all I have.” 

“All I have.” The words meant volumes. 
Mrs. Mills was wont to wipe her glasses at this 
Point in narration. “I just ought to have bitten 
wy tongue off before I said a word. One thing, 

Vance may send Helena to forty Larches! 

sl never speak again. The blessed man! I 
hope that child knows how her dear old father 
idolizes her, That’s all I’ve got to say about it.” 

Did she? Did Helena Vance, the tall girl with 
the brown eyes, showing so large and dark in 
the white calm of her soft face, did she know 
what unfathomable depths of tenderness, the 

.§teat simple heart of the gentle old man held 
for her? We shall see. Happy is the daughter 
who learns to know a parent’s devotion before 
that knowledge is forever without avail. ? 

“Tclena Vance is our beauty,” explained Pet 
Raynor to a new comer at the Larches. Pet’s 
alias was Henrietta. It was too cumbrous for 
every-day wear. 


The two girls were seated this early June 


many times. A slight compression appeared 
above each of Helena’s brows, a small bit of in- 
tensest red on each cheek. ‘Don’t trouble to 
apologize, please. It’s really of no consequence,” 
she said, loftily, when Kate stammered that they 
were looking at different people. 

“I wonder father did not write,” thought 
Helena. 

At the same instant the modest country pas- 
tor was saying to himself,— 

“Really, I’m afraid I’m out of place among 
all these fine people. There’s Dr. Rivers, my 
classmate. He’s a city minister now, and 
doesn’t remember me. I don’t see Helena. 
How surprised the dear child will be! Bless 
her sweet eyes! She’ll be very happy when she 
knows I’ve come!”’ 

The simple, gentle old man! 
long life of seclusion. He was unwonted to a 
crowd. It made him melancholy and lonely as 
a wilderness could not have done. 

“I will send for her,” he thought, and, turning 
his carefully-brushed hat in his thin hands, he 
approached a man who appeared at home there. 
“T beg your pardon, sir,” he said, very meek- 
ly, “but can you tell me if Miss Vance is in this 
room? Helena Vance? I am her father.” 
“Really, my good man, I haven’t the remotest 
idea. The servants will tell you, probably ;” and 
the under music-teacher, who would have rushed 
at the top of his speed and to the top of the 
house at the request of Gen. Brock, or any im- 
PONY AMAoPyemalo, nearly knocked Dr. Vance 
down in his haste to go nowhere and do nothing 
in particular. 

The modest minister felt the rudeness as a 
personalinjury. Ithurthim. Heeven thought 


He had lived a 
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THE LARCHES. 


ket of dewy flowers between them. They were 
arranging napkin-bouquets, Pet for her table 
and Alice Weston for hers. These tiny bouquets 
were a feature of the school. The pupils took 
their turns. week afts,.reek, to arrange them 

“You know, dear, we call her ‘Qfreenic,’ J 
so tall, and has such a grand air. Then 
hair; it’s all her own, every bit, and it’s 
spun gold. See, I’ve arranged these purple 
sies for her. Wont they be lovely?” 

“Yes, indeed. Who is the scarlet geraniums 


“O, Loveliness!”” answered Pet, and put out a 
quick hand of caressing, while Helena smiled 
from under her long lashes and fair hair. 

“But I’m nothing. You should see my grand- 
mother. Ah, you’re eepichiw’ "EY MHD yom 
srtow cran’s- a. Blessed littlé lady? She’s 
not bigger than a minute, and she wears gray 
dresses and Quaker bonnets. She is a Friend.” 
“You of Quaker blood, Pet!’ 

“Why not, Kate Archer? Because I’ve red 







for?” asked Alice, with more solicitude as 3 


the red blooms than her grammar. 


“Those? O, those are for Inez, Inez de Cas- 
tro. You’ve seen her, haven’t you? She’s the 
girl with the olive complexion and the blue-black 
That’s why I get high-colored flowers for 
Come, now, I’m going to lay my nastur- 
tiums around the lettuce-dish, and then I shall 
Aren’t they pretty? so dark and 


hair. 
her. 


be through. 
velvety.” 
“There’s the bell, Pet. 


How lovely these ta- 


hair? hat’s our one concession to the world, 

you Know;”’ and Pet raised to her vivid curls a 
1and so white, and soft, and dimpled, as to be 

compensation for the tawniest locks. 

“But I never suspected you of Quaker de- 
scent,” repeated Kate. 

“Thanks, I was well brought up, though you 
mightn’t think it,”’ was the ready response. Pet 
fastened the violets in her hair, slipped her hand 
into Helena’s under the table-cloth, and asked, 
lovingly, — 


of turning back then and going home, he was 
so out of his element here; but that instant he 
heard,— 

“Music, the organ, Miss Vance.’ 

“There she is—my little girl—bless her!” 

The father took a step forward and looked. 
All his soul seemed to pass into his eyes. Sad- 
ness, fatigue, the jostling crowd, himself, he 
was conscious of none of them. Every thing 
for the moment centred in the young figure at 
the organ. The instrument was a rare one, and 
built in a curtained alcove, one side of which 


“Goldilocks, are your friends coming to see 
you graduate?” 

“T have no friends. My father will not come.” 

There was a small silver bell—a lily, whose 
pistil served as a tongue,—that stood at Mrs. 
Armine’s side. Its musical tinkle sounded over 
the hall now, and fourscore girls walked away, 
through rooms where shade and sunlight lay 
side by side, to the chapel for morning prayers. 

The morning of anniversary day rose without 
a cloud. The Larches in its brightest guise, 
alive with white figures and radiant faces, met 
the thronging guests whom the carriages had 
brought from the city. The beautiful chapel 
where public exercises were held was crowded. 
It was nearly time forthe opening music. Kate 
Archer, beside Helena, whispered,— 

“There are Pet’s friends, the Raynors. Isn’t 
the little grandmother a love? I’d like to kiss 
her this instant!” 

“You are effusive,” remarked Helena, quietly, 
and not less quietly Kate responded,— 

“You are ursine—English, you are a bear.” 
A pause, but directly, “O Queenie, you may bite 
me or not, you shall see that magnificent man. 
The one in uniform. O, I know; it’s Sallie 
Brock’s father. It’s Gen. Brock. Sally is kiss- 
ing him.” 

“He is very handsome, certainly ;” and Hel- 
ena smoothed her roll of music. She was to 
play presently. 

“Helena, there’s the oddest little man standing 
back by the door. The one with the droll coat, 
and gloves a mile too big. Look, please. I 
wonder who he is?” 

“TJ can relieve you of your wonder. 


bles are!” 

And indeed they were. Spotless linen, china, 
delicately-tinted, burnished silver, touched by 
the morning sun’s gold; at every plate a cluster 
of flowers, and in the centre of each table a flush 
of color where a deep salad-bowl of Bohemian 
glass, bordered with the dark tropcelums, was 
filled in with the shining leaves, crisp and 
crimped, of freshly-gathered lettuce. 

“My friends!” exclaimed Pet Raynor. She 
was seated at the “senior table.”” It stood in a 
large bay-window, where masses of bloomjng 
climbers tossed piles of verdure into the dir. 
Mrs. Armine, the principal of the school, presid- 
ed at this table. Her name, to hundreds of my 
readers, will recall a stout figure in mourning 
dress, cheeks fresh as any girl’s of them all, hair 
silver-white, and eyes where a sad under-deep 
stirred beneath the surface smile. The sadness 
and the white hair were the ravages of a tem- 
pest long passed. The freshness and the smile 
were the victories of prayer, of God’s grace, and 
of the present and its sweet content. 

She had smiled towards Pet Raynor as she 
fastened the purple heliotrope in her dress. Pet 
was the smallest, blithest and youngest of the 
graduating class, and assumed airs of maturity 
towards the residue. She was in wild spirits 
this morning. There she sat, in her blue mus- 
lin, her face one ripple of dimples, and her 
hands toying with her own bouquet, a cluster of 
blue Parma violets. 

“My friends,”’ she went on, ‘‘it’s my privilege 
to tell you that all my family are coming to see 
me graduate. Think of that, my Cato. Gran’- 
mamma and all. Ah, you’ll see then what fine 
people Philadelphia can produce!” 


was filled by a large window of stained glass. 
This window had adorned a Florentine palace 
once; but never had its manifold lights, its shift- 
ing glories of crimson, violet and gold shone 
above a fairer woman than was Helena Vance 
that summer morning. 

The music rose, swelled, and broke in a thou- 
sand echoes among the chapel arches and out- 
side in the forest aisles. “It was a marvellous 
performance,” the visitors said. They crowded 
around to congratulate the musician, and no one 
noted a poorly-dressed old man, whose wrinkled 
face was wet. Dr. Vance thought,— 

“Eighteen years ago this morning Helena was 
born and her mother died.” 

“Jt was kind of you to come, father,” Helena 
said, when at length she found time to search 
him out. But she said it so quietly. ‘Come 
this way, father. There’s a lovely old lady to 
whom I want to introduce you;” and she left 
her guest by the side of Pet Raynor’s grand- 
mother. 

“I beg pardon, Dr. Vance.” It was Mr. Ray- 
nor who came and touched the father courteously 
on the arm. The evening had come, and with it 
the comforting thought to our country pastor, 
“T shall take her home to-morrow, and there 
will be a long rest and a long happiness.” Just 
then Mr. Raynor had approached him, saying,— 

“Ts it too much to ask that you will give up 
your daughter to us fora few days? We go for 
a fortnight to Nahant. Can we take Miss Vance 
and make her our guest?” 

The next morning Helena kissed her father 
good-by, anc. saw him gq away as he pad come, 
lore.” She ‘stocd:qy {he platfotur and waved 
her hand. Thensive fodkhd.as Jorg as She could 


A steady 


look from the brown eyes at Kate. “Tye Ardl 
little man is my father.” ‘ id 





Morning on the steps of a verandah, with a bas- 




















“We see that now.” 


In thirty seconds Kate had changed color as 


see the face at the window of the railroad cat~ 
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riage. 
away. 


solitary study. 
It was a month later. 


Nahant, aud all had been one bright vision for | 
the young girl. She was walking up and down | 
a long piazza at twilight with one of Pet’s broth- 
ers, when a letter was brought her. Twenty- 
four hours later, and she was knecling beside | 
her father’s bed, 

“Father, ’ve come home. You know me. | 
It’s Helena, your little girl, father.” 

Her voice was like a wail. 
met her with the words, “No hope!’”’ and the 


ognition. 

“You are a very good woman, doubtless, but 
you are no daughter of mine,” was the reply. 
“My little girl is dead. It was very hard to let 
her yo, for I’m an old man, and I can’t bear 
things as I once could.” 

Sadness unutterable was in the voice and the 
manner. Helena put by her travelling gar- 
ments, and in a loose wrapper took her station 
there in the sick-room, ‘Perhaps he will recog- 
nize me when he becomes familiar with my face. 
O, how could IT leave him? Why did you not 
send for me sooner?” she asked, with the steady 
look of agony in her wide eyes. 

“He’s been out of his head from the first, 
miss. We found him a Tuesday mornin’ out by 
your mother’s grave. He’d just been ‘buryin’ 
his baby,’ he said.” 

“O father, father!’ moaned the grief-bowed 
girl. 

It was night, and Helena sat holding the hot 
hand, and listening to his wandering words. 

“It’s a very fine place here. I wanted my lit- 
tle girl to be happy in her school-days. I won- 
der where Helena can be! That man was rude 
when Iinquired. Fine people—fine clothes—yes 
—I'm out of place here; my coat is old, and my 
gloves. It’s foolish, I suppose, but I’ll tell you.” 
The voice grows confidential. “It takes a great 
deal of money to send one’s daughter to the 


Larches. I thought I would be my own gar- 
dener this year. That’s why my hands are so 
brown. 


You'll not tell Helqpa, but I wanted to 
send her more money.’ 

The heart of the listener gava.@qse\shueh ++ 
this. Helena remembered a hundred little self- 
denials for her sake. In this light those bare, 
unlovely economics shone sublime. She bent 
and kissed her father’s lips. 

“She’s my daughter; all the child I have. 
She's very fond of her old father, though she 
doesn’t say a great deal. I have wished,—no 
fault, you know, but wished,—that she was a 
little more demonstrative. We’re foolish, we old 
fathers, you know. We like to be sure that our 
love is returned.” 

The kisses and the tears fell together on the 
pale, wrinkled face. A moment, and the con- 
fused imagination wandered off again to the 
Larches. “I’m Helena Vance’s father, sir. I’d 
take it kindly if you would direct me to her. 
Servants? I don’t know the servants. Sheisn’t 
looking for me. She’ll be surprised and—glad. 
Yes —I think —I’m nearly — certain — she’ll be 
glad.” 

“O father, dear, I was glad, but I didn’t speak 
it out as I ought. If only you would see me 
now! I will love you so! I will be a better 
child than I have been if you will only get well. 
I’ve frozen you by my icy way. I will not again 
—O father!’’ . 

There came a day at length when the pale, 
sweet watcher saw the sick face turn towards 
her a smile of gentle recognition, 

“O father, you know me!” she cried, then held 
her breath in an instant for fear of excitement. 

“I think Lam going to leave you, darling. I 
have been very ill. Iam very weak.” 

“Father, I want to tcll you.” Helena knelt, 
and her face had the seriousness of one who 
prays. “I am sure this will not harm you. I 
love you, love you more than I can ever tell; 
and I want you to live most of all that I may 
show you how I remember all the sweet, tender 
things you have done for me.” 

“Little girl, little girl,’ — the utterance was 
weak, but inexpressibly tender, and the poor, 
frail hand rested on the bowed head and shining 
hair,—“I know that you love your old father. 
It is like a new life to hear you say so, however.” 

And it was new life. The physician came and 
went amazed. Jovy and love had been better 
than the wisdom of the schools. - Dr. Vance was 
sixty years old then. He is nearly fourscore to- 
day, and a hale old man, 

There is a delightful home among the High- 
lands, wierd Heltna is Joyed as only a wife and 
mother Zan. Vij" wilt bop ot al are tender, rev 


“Now, Pet,’”’ she said, then, and turned ! erence and gentle ministries win to “dear 
It was not ungrateful, only natural; but | gran’papa.” 
she little thought with how great a pang her ; sickness when a daughter learned that her father 
father had given her up and gone back to his | loved her far better than she knew. 

|chimes are still heard from the rooms at the 
The fortnight had been | Larches, and Helena’s eldest daughter is among 
thus lengthened, as Newport had been added to | the pupils who listen to them to-day. 


The doctor had | 


; oe | Did noth ng 
wild eyes of delirium gave her no token of rec- | 


Every child knows the story of the 


St. Mary’s 
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THE COB-HOUSE. 


Willy and Charley, eight and ten, 
Were under the porch in the noonday heat, 
I could hear and see the little men, 
Unseen, myself, in the window-seat. 
Will, on a cob-house was hard at work, 
With a zeal that was funny enongh to me. 
At eight one hardly has learned to shirk; 
That comes later—as you will see! 
For Charley, by virtue of riper age, 
hat stand and criticize. 
His hands in his pockets, stage by stage, 
He watched the tottering castle rise. 
“‘And now after all your fass,” says he, 
“S'posing it tumbles down ‘again? “a 
“O,”’ Will answers, as cool as could be, 
“Of course I should build it better, then.” 


Charley shook sagely his curly head, 
Opened his eyes of dancing brown, 
And then, for a final poser, said, 
“But s "posing it always kept tumbling down?” 
Will, however, was not of the stuff 
At a loss to be taken so; 
“Why, then,” he answered, ready enough, 
“I should keep on building it better, you know.” 


And, seeing the wise world’s hardest knot 
Cut at a stroke with such simple skill, 
Older people than Charley, I thought, 
Might learn a lesson of Master Will! 
Christian Union. 
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For the Companion. 
KITTY’S FORTY. 
By Edward Eggleston. 

It doesn’t 4o men any good to live apart from 
women and children. I never knew a boys’ 
school i: + ‘ich there was not a tendency to 
rowdyisus. And lumbermen, sailors, fishermen, 
and all other men that live only with men, are 
proverbially a half-bear sort of people. Fron- 
tiermen soften down when women and children 
come—but I forget myself, it is the story you 
want. 

Burton and Jones lived in a shanty by them- 
selves. Jones was a married man, but finding 
it hard to support his wife in a down-east vil- 
lage, he had emigrated to Northern Minnesota, 
leaving his wife under her father’s roof, until he 
should be able to “rn: s+ ” He and Bur- 
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nem. in the blue i above and the rusty 
prairie beneath. She would find out where the 
path went to, and what there was at the end of 
the world! What did she care if her nose was 
blue with cold, and her chubby hands red as 
beets. Now and then she paused to turn her 
head away from a rude blast, a forerunner of 
the storm; but having gasped a moment, she 
quickiy renewed her brave march in search of 
the great unknown. 

The mother missed her, and supposed that 
Jones, who could not get enough of the child’s 
society, had taken the little pet out with him. 
Jones, poor fellow, sure that the darling was 
safe within, chopped away until that awful 
storm broke upon him, and at last drove him, 
half-smothered by snow and half-frozen with 
cold, into the house. When there was nothing 
left but retreat, he had seized an armful of 
wood and carried it into the house with him, to 
make sure of having enough to keep his wife 
and Kitty from freezing in the coming awful- 
ness of the night, which now settled down upon 
the storm-beaten and snow-blinded world. 

It was the beginning of that horrible storm in 
which so many people were frozen to death, and 
Jones had fled none too soon. 

When once the wood was stacked by the 
stove, Jones looked round for Kitty. He had 
not more than inquired for her when father and 
mother each read in the other’s face the fact 
that she was lost in this wild, dashing storm of 
snow. 

So fast did the snow fall and so dark was the 
night, that Jones could not see three feet ahead 
of him. He endeavored to follow the path, 
which he thought Kitty might have taken, but 
it was buried in snow-drifts, and he soon lost 
himself. 

He stumbled through the drifts, calling out to 
Kitty in his distress, but not knowing whither 
he went. After an hour of despairing, wander- 
ing and shouting, he came upon a house, and 
having rapped at the door, he found himself 
face to face with his wife. 

He had returned to his own house in his be- 
wilderment. 

When we remember 
for two nights prec*’ 
his mortal quarre' 


hat Jones had not slept 
iis one, on account of 
‘ton, and that he had 





ton had one into t rsh 2 “pre 
empted a town sry 
ty acres. 


There were, periaps, twe 
tered sparsely over this town site at the time 
my story begins and ends, for it ends in the same 
week in which it begins. 

The partners had disagreed, quarrelled-and di- 
vided their interests. The land was all shared 
between them except one valuable forty-acre 
piece. Each of them claimed that piece of land, 
and the quarrel had grown so high between 
them that the neighbors expected them to 
“shoot at sight.” In fact, it was understood 
that Burton was on the forty-acre piece, deter- 
mined to shoot Jones if he came, and Jones had 
sworn to go out there and shoot Burton, when 
the fight was postponed by the unexpected ar- 
rival of Jones’ wife and child. 

Jones’ shanty was not finished, and he was 
forced to forego the luxury of fighting his old 
partner, in his exertions to make wife and baby 
comfortable for the night. For the winter sun 
was surrounded by “‘sun-dogs.”” Instead of one 
sun there were four, an occurrence not uncom- 
mon on this latitude, but one which always 
bodes a terrible storm. 

In his endeavor to care for wife and child, 
Jones was mollificd a little, and half regretted 
that he had been so violent about the piece of 
land. But he was determined not to be backed 
down, and he would certainly have to shoot 
Burton or be shot himself. 

When he thought of the chance of being killed 
by his old partner, the prospect was not pleas- 
ant. He looked wistfully at Kitty, his. two 
years’ old child, and dreaded that she would be 
left fatherless, Nevertheless, he wouldn’t be 
backed down. He would shoot or be shot. 

While the father was busy cutting wood, and 
the mother was busy otherwise, little Kitty man- 
aged to get the shanty-door open. There was 
no latch as yet, and her prying little fingers 
easily swung it back. A gust of cold air almost 
took away her breath, but she caught sight of 
the brown grass without, and the new world 
seemed so big that the little feet were fain to try 
and explore it. 

She pushed out through the door, caught her 
breath again, and started away down a path 
hordered by sere grass and the dead stalks of 
the wild sunflower. 

How often she had longed to escape from re- 
Stxajnt, afd paddle out into the world alone! 
(Se 6 quant the world she went, rejoicing in her 
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* families scat: , 


now ! st an arctic hurricane, 
ud ¢ j such treacherous billows of 
anuvt wode: that he 
shold in a state of extreme 

« he ‘ 
diappy for iim that he did not fall bewildered 


on the prairie, as many another poor wayfarer 
did on that fatal night! 

As it was, his wife must needs give up the 
vain little searches she had been making in the 
neighborhood of the shanty. She had nowa 
sick husband, with frozen hands, and feet, and 
face to care for. Every minute the thermometer 
fell lower and lower, and all the heat the little 
cook-stove in Jones’ shanty could give, would 
hardly keep them from freezing. 

Burton had stayed upon that forty-acre lot all 
day, waiting for a chance to shoot his old part- 
ner Jones. He had not heard of the arrival of 
Jones’ wife, and so he concluded that his enemy 
had proved a coward and had left him in posses- 
sion, or else that he meant to play him some 
treacherous trick on his way home. 

So Burton resolved to keep a sharp lookout. 
But he soon found that impossible, for the 
storm was upon him in all its blinding fury. 
He tried to follow the path, but he could not 
find it. 

Had he been less of a frontierman he must 
have perished there, within a furlong of his own 
house. But in endeavoring to keep the direc- 
tion of the path he heard a smothered cry, and 
then saw something rise up covered with snow, 
and fall down again. He raised his gun to 
shoot it when the creature uttered another wail- 
ing cry so human, that he put down his gun and 
went cautiously forward. 

It was a child! 

He did not remember that there was such a 
child among all the settlers in Newtown. But 
he did not stop to ask questions. He must, 
without delay, get himself and the child, too, to 
a place of safety, or both would soon be frozen. 

So he took the little thing in his arms and 
Started through the drifts. And the child put 
her tittle icy fingers on Burton’s rough cheek 
and muttered ‘‘Papa!’? And Burton held her 
closer and fought the snow more courageously 
than ever. 

He found the shanty at last, and rolled the 
child in a buffalo-robe, while he made a fire. 
Then when he had got the room a little warm, 
he took the little thing upon his knee, dipped 
her aching fingers in cold water and asked her 
what her name was. 


“Kitty,” he said; “and what else?” 

“Kitty,” she answered, nor could he find out 
any more. 

“Whose Kitty are you?” 

“Your Kitty,” she said. For she had known 
her father but that one day, and now she be. 
lieved that Burton was he. 

Burton sat up all night and stuffed wood into 
his impotent little stove to keep the baby from 
freezing to death. Never having had to do 
with children, he firmly believed that Kitty, 
sleeping snugly under blankets and buffalo. 
robes, would freeze if he should let the fire sub. 
side in the least. 

As the storm prevailed with unabated fury 
the next day, and as he dared neither to take 
Kitty out nor to leave her alone, he stayed by 
her all day and stuffed the stove with wood, and 
laughed at her droll baby talk, and fed her on 
biscuit and fried bacon and coffee. 

On the morning of the second day the storm 
had subsided. It was forty degrees cold, but 
knowing somebody must be mourning Kitty for 
dead, he wrapped her in skins, and with much 
difficulty reached the nearest neighbor’s house, 
suffering only a frost-bite on his nose by the 


way. 

Phat child,” said the woman to whose house 
he had come, “is Jones’. I seed ’em take her 
outen the wagon day before yesterday.” 
Burton looked at Kitty a moment in perplexi- 
ty. Then he rolled her up again, and started 
out, “Travelling like mad,” the woman said, as 
she watched him. 

When he reached Jones’, he found Jones and 
his wife sitting in utter wretchedness by the fire. 
They were both sick from grief, and unable to 
move out of the house. Kitty they had given 
up for buried alive under some snow-mound, 
They would find her when spring should come 
and melt the snow-cover off. 

«When the exhausted Burton came in with his 
bundle of buffalo-skins, they looked at him with 
amazement. But when he opened it and let out 
the little Kitty, and said,— 

“Here, Jones, is this yer Kitten?”’ Mrs. Jones 
couldn’t think of any thing better to do than to 
scream. 

And Jones got up and took his old partner's 
hand and said, “Burton, ole fellow!” and then 
choked up and sat down, and cried helplessly. 

And Burton said, “Jones, ole fellow, you 
may have that forty-acre patch. It come mighty 
nigh makin’ me the murderer of that little Kit 
ty’s father.” 

“No! you shall take it yourself,” cried Jones, 
“Gf I have to go to law to make you.” 

And Jones actually deeded his interest in the 
forty acres to Burton. But Burton transferred 
it all to Kitty. 

That is why this part of Newtown is called to- 
day “Kitty’s Forty.” 

La 
For the Companion. 
PIG-PEN PETER. 

“‘Pig-pen Peter,’’ as the boys called him, was the 
son of a worthless man, who kept him at home from 
school to help in earning the living of himself and 
wife. But the boy had a noble spirit, which neither 
poverty and hard work at home, nor scorn abroad 
could quench. His ambition was to be a carpenter 
when he grew to be a man, and he was always mak- 
ing bread-boards for the neighbors and bird-houses 
for the boys. 

Aman for whom Peter sometimes worked, once 
promised him a pig if he could make a pen to hold 
it. Peter was only twelve years old then, but with 
the rubbish lying about his poor home, he made a 
cottage with a mock window and a real door, with 
board chimneys and a weather-cock on it, for the 
new little pig. It was as pretty as a toy! 

This pen made such a stir in the village that Peter 
was asked by several boys to help in making the 
like for them,and little pigs in clean white cot 
tages became the golden dreams of the little fellows 
of that town, and the inventor was dignified with the 
name of “Pig-pen Peter.” 

One night when Peter was about fourteen years 
old, the stove-pipe in black Peggy’s little hut be 
came red-hot, and set the hut on fire. The poor old 
creature had barely kept out of the poor-house by 
hard work for three years; and now there was 2 
other place for her to go to, poor soul! 

After the house was burned the boys found h. 
sitting on a great stone near by the ruins, weeping 
bitterly. 

“I wish I could go down into the grave and be 
‘long of my own folks when I was a mind ter! My 
house is all gone, and my feather-bed, and my patch- 
work quilt, and my new cap, and my cups and sau 
cers, and my looking-glass, and my cheers and table, 
and—and all my elegant things, and I’m lef’ poor ia 
my ole age! What shall ldo? What shall I do?” 

The boys tried to comfort her, and more than one 
of them did—what Iris father had forgotten to do- 
asked her to go home and sleep at his house that 
night. 

But sleep was the last thing Peggy thought of 
then, and there she sat rocking herself to and fro, 
and talking and weeping, for dread of the poor-hous? 








“Kitty,” she said. 


had long been her greatest trial. 
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“Peggy,” said one of the boys, “if I were a man, 
I'd build you a house, and you shouldn’t goto the 
poor-house while I lived.” 

“[ wish you was a man, then,” cried Peggy. 
«When I has troubles, common times, I can pray; 
put ‘taint no use now. If I has rheumatiz, I prays 
de Lor’, and He drives it off; and if I’s hungry, 1 
prays, and He sends me a day’s washin’. But my 
house is burnt up, and can’t be made up out of the 
ashes no way!” 

“] don’t believe but I can make a house almost as 
good as Peggy’s,’’ said Peter Dale. 

“Could you plant it strong, Peter, so ’twouldn’t 
plow over with Peggy in it?” asked one of the boys. 

“IT could try, and I will try, if you'll go and help 
me get things, old boards, and windows, and nails, 
and you can all help me, too!” 

And such a flutter as there was among the boys of 
that town! Some of them were so enthusiastic in 
the work that they were caught slipping off boards 
from the fences, and windows from their hen-houses. 
But the parents were about as much interested as 
the boys, and there was no necessity of their taking 
things off slyly for the work. 

As there was some doubt about Pete’s ability to 
lay the foundation, a carpenter of the place told the 
boys to dig a cellar and wallitin, and that he would 
show them how to Jay the beams. 

All this they did with Peter as their “boss;” for 
the carpenter said no man must give any help there 
except by advice; that it ought to be a boys’ house. 

Well, the foundation was well laid, and the walls 
began to rise. Peggy, who had found a shelter near 
by, spent most of her time on the big rock directing 
the work thus: 

“Boys, look mighty sharp dat de floors is strong, 
so I sha’n’t go down plump into de cellar some day! 
Be sure de ceilin’ is high enough for me to stan’ 
straight up under, ’cause it would be mighty oncom- 
fortable for to go scrouching about all de time. And 
be sure you make a pantry, ’cause Miss Dea. Jones 
has promised me six new cups and saucers, and 
plates, and I must have a place to put ’emin. You 
needn’t make no garret, ‘cause I haint got nothin’ 
to tuck away in it. Look out ye don’t leave no 
holes in de ruff, like de ole house had; and be sure 
ye make a strong hole for de stove-pipe, so it wont 
burn this house down!’’ 

When the little house was nearly completed, Peg- 
gy jumped on the floor to make sure it was strong, 
and stretched herself up to her greatest height, to 
prove that she wouldn’t have to go “scrouchin’ 
round and hurtin’ her rhumatizy back.” 

At last the house was done; and just as the happy 
Peggy was getting her broom to sweep it, witha 
view of going to housekeeping with nothing but 
floor and walls, she was sent for to go to Farmer 
Fiske’s, three miles away, to wash and iron for two 
days. 

She didn’t want to leave the house and the boys; 
but they all advised her to go, soas to get some 
money to buy a chair, and a table, and a bedstead 
with, 

“Peggy,” said one of them, ‘be sure you tell Mrs. 
Fiske that you’ll have to sit on the floor, and sleep 
on the floor, and eat on the floor, and then, maybe, 
she'll give you something to help set up housekeep- 
ing again.”’ 

“Yes, I will; but look out boys you don’t burn my 
house down trying the stove in it,” she said, for the 
stove had been got safely out of the old hut, being 
the only thing that wouldn’t burn! ‘And seein’ 
you're about it, I’d just as leif you'd gather up the 
chips and sich-like, and hide ’em under the house for 
kindling, and just as soon’s I get enough ahead, and 
live to buy a gallon o’ molasses, I’ll have the biggest 
party for you that was ever heard of in dis town!” 

The funny, high-shouldered, little twelve-by-fif- 
teen house was swept out, and the two windows 
washed and the room all gayly papered, then came 
in the girls with things from the attics and closets 
of their homes, to prepare a grand surprise for Peg- 
gy, who was a great favorite with them all. 

They hung up two little white curtains, and put 
up a bright yellow bedstead, and made up the bed 
with sheets, and pillows, and a gay patchwork quilt. 

They hung bright pictures on the walls, and 
spread pieces of gay carpet before the bed and the 
stove. The shelves—Peter had not attempted a 
closet—were graced with pink and white crockery. 
The stove was put up and a fire made in it. 

There was no danger of Peggy-taking cold from 
damp plaster, for there was no plaster there; but 
only boards well joined with strips nailed over the 
seams on the outside, and lined with other boards 
within. 

This had been a long day’s work for a dozen boys 
and girls; and they were all weary enough to sleep 
well when it was over. The next afternoon they 
Went again to what they now called “Peggy’s Pen,” 
and took with them bread, and butter, and tea, and 
sugar, and milk, and cake, and preserves; and while 
the girls set the table and amused themselves in 
other ways, some of the boys were clearing the little 
er on and two others took a wagon and set off 

0 bring Peggy home, “to see some people who used 
to know her and who were at her new house, wait- 
ing for her.” 

a attention was quite new to Peggy, and when 
she walked into her little castle where the tea was 
waiting, she exclaimed,— 
Pity es sey en it Tdon’t most beat ole Brother 

» Stdays! I’s get lots o’ things I never 


had afore in m life—if I 
Sabeans! y haint got no camels nor 
Fe. Scripter is twisted round in my case. Job 


‘De Lord give and de Lord took away;’ but I 


back ag’in ten times, full measure, heaped up and 
running over. 


dere aint no poor-house can get me while dese boys 
lives, thank de Lord!” 


penter’s trade. Peggy’s Pen has long been regarded 
one of the ornaments of the village! 
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YOUTH’ 


“I’s de happiest woman in all dis town now, and 


Very soon after this Peter went off to learn a car- 
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MARKS OF THE LITTLE ONE’S 
FINGERS. 


How faint a pencil trace, 
How easy toeflace! 
Nothing more 
Than print where bird has hopped 
Or rain has lightly dropped 
On the shore, 


The sand has turned to stone, 

And there those prints are shown 
Petrified ; 

Faint notes of by-gone years, 

Though blistered o’er with tears, 
Still abide. 


I almost threw away 
Two little lines one day 
Scored in lead; 
And never dreamt they were 
Alone to speak of her 
Who is dead! 


——_——+er—__—— 


—Eclectic. 


For the Companion. 
THE BIG BOX-TRAP. 
By C. A. Stephens, 

A few autumns since the writer, in company with 
two other young men, was trapping for mink and 
otter on a small stream in Oxford County, Me., 
ealled Saw-Mill Brook. 
It was the first of our trapping by the ‘“‘new meth- 
od,” of which, without revealing the secrets of the 
method, I may remark that they lie in the use of 
steel-traps without bait of any sort. 
Tom Edwards, one of our party, had served an ap- 
prenticeship to an old trapper, named Moss, the sea- 
son before, who, in consideration of ‘‘ten dollars re- 
ceived,” taught the new method to all younger as- 
pirants. 
We were having very good success. During the 
first two weeks after the 15th of October (the law in 
Maine protects the fur-bearing animal up to this 
date) we had caught seven minks and an otter from 
our two-dozen traps. Larger game we had not been 
looking for on the brook here, when one night Jed 
Wilbur, the other young man of the party, who had 
gone the round of the traps that evening, was badly 
scared, and brought home a startling story. 
He was coming down the left bank through the 
second growth, about a mile below the foot of thr 
pond, when all at once he saw something—a bear, he 
felt sure—sitting up beside the path. Jed declared 
that it was ‘‘five foot tall,” and stood there solemn 
as a deacon, looking at him. 
He had a mink by the legs in one hand, and a 
hatchet, such as we used for driving the trap-stakes, 
in the other. Without stopping for a hand-to-hand 
combat, Jed let the hatchet fly at the evil apparition 
and ran as fast as his legs would carry him. 
As it was pretty dark at the time, Tom and I were 
inclined to suspect that Jed had seen nothing more 
formidable than a black stump, especially as the 
place was studded with old pine stubs. Another sig- 
nificant fact almost confirmed us in our surmise. We 
next morning found the hatchet he had thrown 
only a few yards from a stump, which in the night 
might well have been taken for—something else. 

But the mill-men, who were still at work sawing up 
the lumber of the previous winter, told us that a few 
nights before they had seen a bear on the bank of 
the brook a hundred rods above the mill, and that he 
had shortly afterwards swum across. This gave a 
color of probability to Jed’s story. 

We did not own a bear-trap, then, and possessed 
nothing larger than a good-sized lynx-trap, which 
we had used the preceding winter. But as this had 
unusually “smart’”’ springs, it was thought that it 
might hold a bear, 

Accordingly we took it up the brook the next af- 
ternoon and set it in one of the faint paths which 
wild creatures had worn along the bank in their go- 
ings up and down. Four or five hares were shot 
and hung upon branches, both directly over the trap 
and in the near vicinity. 

We found bear tracks in the soft mud on the shore, 
not far from where the saw-mill hands told us they 
had seen the animal; and on the second morning 
after setting the lynx-trap we found it had gone, 
and also the bait we had placed upon the branches. 

We had not far to loek for it, however. Not more 
than twenty yards from where we had set it, Tom 
found one of the ja-vs of the trap, and on searching 
about, we presently came upon one of the springs 
and the trencher, with the chain and heavy beech 
clog. 

“‘He’s smashed it!” exclaimed Jed. 

Two white birches standing near told the story. 
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was doubtful whether any sort of trap would stand 
such knocks as the birches bore the marks of. 

The fall before we had made a very large box-trap of 
boards, for catching that most uncomfortable game 
—skunks. I think that this circumstance suggested 
the idea to Tom, who now somewhat amazed us by 
proposing a big box-trap of plank for the bear! 

At first we laughed at him. So did the mill men. 
But Tom stuck to the idea, and the more we thought 
it over the more we liked it. Sothe next day found 
us at the saw-mill with auger, saw, axe, hammer, 
nails, etc., hard at work making a monster box-trap 
for the bear. Hemlock planks and slabs were plenty 
enough there. 

It took us the most of the day. It wasa perfect 
“Great Eastern” of a trap. I measured it at the 
time, and I fancy that the dimensions will make 
boys stare. 

It was eight feet and a half long by five in width, 
and stood a little rising five feet in height. The 
end, over the top of which the rope that supported 
the “fall’’ ran, was eight feet high. The ‘‘fall’’—the 
forward end and cover combined—rose and fell on 
two huge ash pins in the sides. In the end of the 
“fall” which closed the entrance of the trap there 
was a row of formidable iron brads, made of twenty- 
penny nails, placed there to hold the fall down after 
the trap was sprung, also to pin the game in case it 
should leap backward quickly enough to be caught 
under the fall instead of within the trap. 

The “spindle” was of white ash, nearly four feet 
long. The “trigger” at the end of the “fall” rope 
was over a foot in length, was made very strong, and 
fitted nicely into both the trap-notch and the spin- 
dle-notch. The plank sides and ends were strength- 
ened with great slab cleats, Altogether, it was the 
most gigantic thing of the sort I ever saw, and had, 
moreover, a certain overgrown, grotesque look, 
which was quite irresistible. 

How to get it up the stream to wl.. xe we wished 
to set it was something of a problem” ’"tt weighed 
from five to six hundred pounds! ‘ve 
At first we had meant to get it on to a raft, and so 
float it up the stream; for at this season the mill- 
pond above the ‘slip’? had become pretty well 
cleared of logs. But the mill-men who had watched 
our labors amusedly, now good-naturedly offered us 
the use of their great red bateau,—a boat used for 
driving logs down to the mill in the spring of the 
year,—and better still, helped us get it aboard; no 
light job, be it said. f 

It filled the whole bateau amidships, and, indeed, 
overhung the gunwales to such an extent as to ren- 
der navigation somewhat perilous. 

Nevertheless we started off, and with Tom in the 
bows, and Jed and myself in the stern, with pike- 
poles we moved up stream, followed by the hearty 
haw-haws of the saw-mill men. 

By sunset we had reached the spot where we 
wished to set it; and by cutting poles for “‘skids”’ 
and “‘rollers,”” we contrived to land it and push it 
up nearly four rods from the water into a little 
thicket of low, shrubby hemlocks. 

This done, Tom started off to shoot hares for bait. 

case he should not find any, Jed cut a pole and 
began to fish for pickerel along the bank. I was left 
to dig up and bring rocks enough to load the “‘fall” 
after it was set. 

I soon heard Tom’s gun. Hares were plenty, and 
sunset is just the time to shoot them.- In fifteen or 
twenty minutes he came in with two. Jed, mean- 
while, had caught a pickerel and half-a-dozen “‘horn- | 
pouts.”” 

The next thing was to set and disguise our trap. | 
We shoved it into the thick hemlock in such a way 
as to conceal the sight of the fresh planks complete- | 
ly. The spindle was then baited with a hare, and | 
the “fall” raised, set and loaded with over a hundred | 
weight of rocks. H 

Hemlocks were then cut and stood around in such | 
a way as to hide the raised end of the fall. Boughs 
were also put into the trap, and dry leaves strewn 
on the bottom of it, so that the entrance did not differ 
in appearance from any opening among evergreens. | 

The extra hare and the fish were cut up and 
dropped about here and there upon the ground. 

We fancied that we had done a very sportsmanlike | 
job. It took us till long after dusk. If the beast 
was still in the neighborhood, Tom felt confident of 
“bagging” him in the big trap. 

But nothing had been near it next day when we | 
made our round, nor yet during the next, nor the 
day following. Fresh bait was put in repeatedly. 
Meanwhile, the dead fish and hare meat began to | 
give off a most atrocious odor. 

A week passed. We had quite given up the hope 
of catching the bear, when, one afternoon, one of) 
the mill-hands came running over into our neigh- | 
borhood. 

“You've got game in your big trap!” he sang out 
to us. “A bear or something! We can hear him 
yelp clean down at the mill! Making an awful rum- 
pus!’’ 

At that we set off ina hurry. All the boys in the 
neighborhood had somehow heard of it, and came 














The bark was beaten and clawed off, showing the 
green wood all up and down the trees, for three or 
four feet. The indieations were that the bear had 
caught one of its fore feet, and not liking the pinch 
it gave him, had deliberately pounded the trap, clog 
and all, against the tree trunks, till the trap had 
come apart and dropped off. For the inconvenience 
this had caused him, he had solaced himself by eat- 
ing up all the hares. 

After this, we naturally wished to be even with 
the old fellow. Besides, the State bounty on bear- 
scalps is five dollars, and the skin and meat would 
be worth double that. 





can say, de Lord took away, and de Lord give it all 





But we had no heavy bear-trap; furthermore, it 





racing after us. 


Arrived at the saw-mill, sure enough we could hear 

“trouble” up stream. The bateau was hastily 
| launched, and nearly a dozen men and boys, with 
axes, guns and saw-mill bars, got aboard and poled 


our feet and waded ashore. 
pulled out by the hair. 
under” once or twice, and were a dripping party. 


= 





in hot haste towards the scene of the outery. 
As we drew nearer, growls, whines and long-drawn 


ently, however, the creature heard us coming and 


thicket as we Janded and went cautiously up to the 
trap. 





| whimperings could be plainly distinguished. Pres. | 


load of rocks on the fall had driven the iron brads 
deeply into the bottom plank. The creature wasa 
close prisoner, It had pulled the spindle inside the 
trap. 
glimpses of its eyes glaring out at us. 


Through the spindle-hole we could get 


Tom proposed sheoting the beast through the 


hole; but no; the whole company wanted to get him 
down to the mill alive. 
skids and rollers, and all hands began pushing and 
tugging to get the trap aboard the bateau. -With the 
load of recks on the cover—which we did not dare to 
throw off—this was a pretty severe trial of strength. 
Bear, rocks, box and all, must have weighed nearly 
a thousand pounds. 
stir, the game began to growl ominously, breaking 
into occasional roars, which put the younger boys to 
flight. 
aboard the bateau; and even then, from the awk- 
ward adjustment of the unwieldy mass, it turned 
the boat alarmingly upon one side. 
measure remedied by all the spare boys getting upon 
the opposite side; and with this rather dangerous 
| cargo we started down stream jubilant! 


More poles were cut for 


The moment the trap began to 


It took the best part of an hour to get it 


This was ina 


Now, as long as the game and all the rest of us 


kept still, we moved along the stream very comforta- 
bly, though the gunwales were scarcely two inches 
out of water; but when the great brute took a leap 
from one side of the trap to the other, it caused 
alarming oscillations. 


However, we wore making good progress, and 


were within a hundred rods of the dam, when a 
worse than ordinary bolt inside the trap, accompa- 
nied by a terrible growl, rocked us so sharply that a 
good deal of water came into the bateau., At that, 
the fellows sprang up; and the next tip shipped a 
still larger amount! One person scared in a boat, 
they say, is enough to capsize it. 
scared, very soon made a catastrophe! The trap 
with its deck-load of rocks sagged over, and all but 
one bey went into the water with a plunge! 


A dozen, all 


Such a yell of dismay and affright! The bear 


roared and growled. The boys screamed, and there 
was a great spattering and puffing! 
company but had horrible expectations that the ani- 
mal would somehow get hold of him! 


Not one of the 


A person on shore would have been convulsed with 


laughter, I've no doubt. The yells and the splash- 
ings must have been sufficiently ludicrous. Fortu- 
nately, the water was here no more than four or five 
feet deep. 


After a few flounderings, the most of us got upon 
One small boy had to be 
But we had all been ‘“‘head 


My first thought on reaching the shore was of the 


bear. The trap was bobbing about out in the stream, 
with a great splashing, sueezing and whining going 
on inside! 


“He’s in there!”’ was Jed’s triumphant exclama- 


on. 
The rocks had slid from the top, and one end of 


the box stuck up pretty well out of the brook; but 
‘every few seconds the whole trap would whop cver, 
and there would be more sneezing. 


The bateau had righted, and was floating peace- 


fully away, half-full of water. The little chap who 
had stuck by the wreck was standing knee-deep in 
it, calling for ‘“‘help!” 
overboard. Guns, axes and bars were all at the bot- 
tom. However, the mill-men immediately waded 


Paddles, poles, had gone 


in and dredged them up, all but our trapping hatch- 


et; we never could find that. 


Meanwhile, both trap and bateau continued to 
float down the brook, and we ran round to be ready 
for our game when it should arrive at the dam. 

As soon as the trap came within reach, we took 
the hawser which was used for drawing up the logs, 
and getting a noose round the hind end, pulled it up 
the slip. The bear was still sneezing and whimper- 
ing. Poor brute! he had had a wet time of it. We 
could hear him shaking himself. 

By this time it was nearly night. Whatto do with 
our game was the question. We could not kill him 
in the trap unless we shot him, and both the guns 
had wet charges in them. We did not dare to raise 
the fall to strike him with an axe, for fear that he 
would rush past usand get away, or perhaps do 
something worse. 

“Have to chuck him into the old ox-camp!” one 
of the mill-hands suggested. 

A few rods from the mill there was a log shanty 
built to shelter the oxen which the lumbermen used 
for drawing logs to the bank of the stream in the 
winter. It was a low, strong structure made of 


| spruce logs, and had a roof of heavy poles thatched 


with hemlock boughs. It was about twenty feet 
long by fifteen in width and had a stout, cleated 
door. 

A hasty examination satisfied us that it would 
hold bruin. 

The trap was dragged along and the “‘game-end” 
set up to the doorway of the camp. The “fall” was 
then pulled up. By the time it was up three feet, 
the bear dashed out with a clatter and a growl; and 
while he was tearing around the farther side of the 
camp, we drew away the trap and pulled the door to. 
Logs and stones were then braced against it, and 
quantities of stones tossed up on the roof; and lest 
he should dig out underneath, more stones and logs 
were banked up on the outside all around. 

It was dark before we had finished. 

The next morning we were on the ground betimes, 
not without some apprehension Jest our game had 
broken jail. But the old fellow was still a captive. 
The log camp was a strong cage. Surly and ugly 


stopped its noise. Not a sound now issued from the | enough he looked by daylight. 


A hare was thrown in, and afterwards we fed him 


|on apples, turnips, beets, &c., with an occasional 
It was sprung as we had expected to find it, The | hare, : 
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Many persons came to see him; and we finally sold 
him toa butcher from the village below for tw 
dollars—minus his ‘bounty’ scalp. He had to be 


were told that the animal when dead weighed up- 
wards of three hundred pounds, 

The big box trap remained near the mill for more 
than a year; and the sight of it caused many a hearty 
laugh over our ducking and scare in the brook. 

————_+o>—_—__—_—_ 
IN “NORTH STREET.” 

It was a stormy night in January. Hanover 
Street, one of the busiest and most crowded 
thoroughfares in Boston, was empty at an early 
hour. The red light of the horse-cars, slowly 
making its way through the snowdrifts, and 
the well muffled form of a policeman, now and 
then passing under the hazy circles of the street- 
lamps, were the only sights to be seen. The 
wind was piercing and gusty, whirling the snow 
in eddies, or driving it into blinding sheets be- 
fore it reached the ground. 
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A missionary—Mrs. B.—whom neither storms 
nor danger deters from any errand of necessity 
to the suffering poor, was plodding her way 
through the snowdrifts, returning to her home 
after some charitable effort at the “North End.” 

Stopping for a moment to rest under the 
street-lamp, after an exhausting walk, she saw a 
woman with a wild look in her face, using all 
her energies to press her way through the snow, 
and holding tightly by the hand a little boy, 
who was sobbing. 

As she was passing the street-lamp, Mrs. B. 
said to her,— 

“My good woman, why did you not leave that 
child at home on such a night as this ?’’ 

An expression of pain passed over the wom- 
an’s face, and she drew the little boy closer to 
the folds of her dress. 

“When he’s with me he’s safe. I don’t know 
where the other one has gone. I suppose he’s 
down in the Black Sea, somewhere. He’s go- 
ing to destruction, This one is safe while I 
have him by the hand. I’m going to look for 
him. I shall go till I find him, You cannot 
tell the feelings of a mother when she sees her 
boy going to ruin like that;” and the poor wom- 
an, looking still more wild and excited, passed 
on and disappeared through the falling snow. 

She doubtless went to the “Black Sea,’’ and 
searched among the tippling-shops for her boy. 
If she found him, he was, no doubt, brutalized 
by strong drink, and her anxiety and love was 
probably repaid with a drunkard’s curse. 

The reader will ask, Where is the Black Sea? 

It is between North Street and Richmond 
Street, Boston. The blue flag of the old Bethel 
of Father Taylor, of blessed memory, floats over 


it. 

What is it, does the reader ask ? 

A broad area of streets and squares, full of 
poverty, wretchedness, tippling-shops and places 
of debauchery and indecency. Four hundred 
dens of iniquity where men and women are de- 
stroyed, soul and body, may be found almost 
within the limits of a single square. It is close 
beside the harbor, and here the sailor, as he 
comes ashore, after a voyage, is enticed to spend 
his money, and is forced out into the street again 
when his money is gone. 

These streets swarm with neglected children. 
They come out of the unholy places where sin 
festers and is bartered both day and night. Here 
they grow up without restraint, and learn the 
rudiments of vice as they learn to talk. 

Many of them are arrested as vagrants, and 
are gent to the Reform School or House of In- 
dustry on Galloupe’s Island,*before they enter 
their teens. 

“T never had but one ride,’’ said one of these 
little outcasts, “and that was in the Black Ma- 
ria,” (a close carriage used by the police for the 
convevance of criminals.) “I didn’t look out 
much, but I went scot free, and ’twas bully.” 

The Boston North End Mission stands like a 
beacon-light in this Black Sea of sin and wretch- 


We kept him in the old ox-camp for over a week. 


| edness, and the street wanderer and the sailor 
| are not now wrecked in that locality without a 
enty | sign of warning. 

his Mission meetings and industrial schools 
shot before they could get him out of the camp. We | in thi ns 


are held daily. Some of the most wealthy and 


| cultivated people of the city give their personal 


attention and sympathy to the work. Here are 
held Saturday evening temperance meetings, 
which are always crowded with men and wom- 
en whom strong drink has reduced to poverty. 


| Many a touching illustration is given in these 


gatherings of the ruin that follows the fascina- 
tions of the social glass and the habits of indul- 


gence of which it is the germ. 
| o> g 


Here, too, are held Sabbath evening confer- 


}ence meetings, to which come the poor degrad- 
| ed women of the town, and the lowest traffickers 
| in vice, allured often by the music and singing. 


Here sailors from different quarters of the globe 
tell their hard experiences. Here, at almost any 
religious meeting, may be heard incidents of 
the misery of vice to melt the coldest heart, 

More than twenty-five hundred meals and six 
hundred garments have been given away from 
the mission-house during the past year. These 
charities, together with the judicious religious 
influences that have accompanied them, have 
been fruitful in reforming many a prodigal of 
both sexes. One hundred and twenty-five per- 
sons who have visited the chapel have taken 
the temperance pledge, and hundreds have 
made public requests for prayer, and expressed 
a purpose to lead a reformed life. 

The North End Mission Sunday school is one 
of the most efficient and enterprising in the city, 
and is largely composed of children gathered 
from the street. It has Bible classes for sailors, 
which are constantly changing as the ships go 
out and come in, embracing in the course of a 
few months men from almost every habitable 
land. 

This Sunday school has three prominent holi- 
days,—Thanksgiving, Christmas and a summer 
excursion. These days are among the brightest 
in many of these children’s lives. 

I was recently present at one of these annual 
festivals—that of Thanksgiving day. The day 
was cold and cloudy. There was a light dust- 
ing of snow in the street, as I approached the 
chapel, and although it was early I found a 
crowd of children already gathered in the street. 
They were waiting the opening of the door, and 
looking with hungry faces into the warm room 
where the tables were being supplied with 
grapes, apples and oranges. 








“O my, wont I eat!” said a little girl, whose 
fect were almost bare, stepping upon the thresh- 
old and looking through the glass-door. 

“Of course you’ll do your duty,” said a black- 
eyed boy. “That’s what you go to Sunday 
school for, to learn to do your duty.” 

A ripple of laughter passed over the chil- 
dren’s faces at this remark, though it went out 
in a shiver, as the cold wind came whirling up 
the street. Presently another boy made an in- 
spection of the dining-hall. 

“I say, Meg,” he exclaimed, turning to his 
sister, who had been the first speaker, “that 
there woman with the dagger in her hair can 
fix a table most as good as we can at our 
house,” a joke the point of which I failed to 
see. - 

Not long after, one of the active workers in the 
mission said to me in an undertone, “‘That boy 
is a boothlack. He has no parents, but has a 
younger brother and little sister, who are here. 
He lives in a room, and these three children keep 
house alone. The boys pay their rent regularly. 
Most of their food comes from the baker. A 
Thanksgiving dinner will taste good to them, I 
know.” 

The doors were opened, and the children, 
showing their tickets, rushed eagerly in. 

While waiting for the dinner, the children, 
who were rapidly filling the seats, asked Rev. 
Mr. Winchester, the missionary, if they might 
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“Ask Dr. Tourjee,” said the missionary, smil- 
ing; “he is your man to-day.” 
This brought the music-loving doctor prompt- 
ly to the organ. 
“Now, boys and girls, shout it out,” said he, 
selecting the liveliest Sunday school hymns. 
And “shout it out” they did most lustily and 
harmoniously, two hundred children singing as 
only North Street children sing. One of the 
songs still seems to leave its echo in my mind: 
When He cometh, when He cometh 
To make up His jewels, 
All His jewels, precious jewels, 
His loved and His own. 
Like the stars of the morning, 
His bright crown adorning, 
They shall shine in their beauty 
Bright jewels in His crown. 


He will gather, He will gather, 
All the gems for His kingdom, 

All the pure ones, all the bright ones, 
His loved and His own. 

Like the stars of the morning, 

His bright crown adorning, 

They shall shine in their beauty, 
Bright jewels in His crown. 


Little children, little children, 
Who love their Redeemer, 

Are His jewels, precious jewels, 
His loved and his own. 

Like the stars of the morning, 

His bright crown adorning, 

They shall shine in their beauty, 
Bright jewels in His crown. 

The feast followed. Twenty-five turkeys dis- 
appeared in a short time, and the poor children 
had for their service as waiters, some of the best 
known and most cultivated ladies in the city, 
among them the wife of the ex-Governor of our 
State. The platform was filled with well-known 
citizens and invited strangers, whose faces were 
all aglow with the best sunshine of life at seeing 
others so happy. 

H. Harvey BUTTERWORTH. 


~~ 


1873. 

Another year has gone. The hopes and fears, 
the successes and failures, the joys and sorrows 
that have been ours during its months, weeks 
and days, are now among the things of the past. 
To-day is as yesterday. The new year has com- 
menced, but the line that makes the division be- 
tween two years is as imaginary as the equator. 
It is foreach of us a time to look back and to 
look forward; to notice our errors and shun a 
repetition of them; to cherish new hopes and 

orm new resolutions. But while each must do 
this for himself, we may all gather something of 
instruction from seeing what the world has been 
doing during the time that we now call “last 





The year 1873 was on the whole a year of 
peace, though several of the larger powers of 
the world and some of the smaller Christian na- 
tions have been at war. Spain has had formida- 
ble bodies of rebels of various kinds to contend 
with at home, while carrying on the petty war 
of long standing against the Cuban insurgents. 
England has been drawn into a vexatious and 
costly little war against the Ashantees in Africa. 
The Dutch have been brought into hostilities 
with the Sultan of Acheen. Russia has con- 
quered Khiva, but without much fighting or 
bloodshed. We, on our part, have had the 
troublesome Modoc business on our hands. 

Important events have occurred both abroad 
and at home. In Germany there has been a 
great conflict between the empire and the Catho- 
lic church; the “Old Catholics’ have been fully 
organized, and the Emperor William has written 
a letter in answer to one from the Pope, both of 
which letters have attracted great attention. 

In France there have been great political 
changes. The government of M. Thiers has 
been overthrown, and Marshal MacMahon has 
been chosen President in his stead; an attempt 
to restore the Bourbon monarchy has failed; and, 
finally, the Assembly has extended the term of 
MacMahon seven years,—a movement in the in- 
terests of monarchy, although all the elections 
of the year prove that the people are in favor of 
the republic. 

France has also finished the payment of the 
great war debt of one thousand million dollars 
to Germany, and has had the satisfaction of 
seeing her territory free from occupation by 
German soldiers. The French people have sat- 
isfied their national vanity by secing Marshal 
Bazaine tried and sentenced to death for surren- 
dering Metz, but the sentence has been commut- 
ed to twenty years’ seclusion. ' 

In Italy the “‘religious houses” have been sup- 
pressed. Austria has bad her first World’s Fair 
in Vienna. Poor Spain has been completely 
overturned, politically, several times. Towards 
the close of the year the government of Senor 
Castelar came into power with more promise of 
successful exercise of authority than any one 
that had preceded it since the revolution that 
drove Queen Isabella from the throne; but it 
has not yet suppressed rebellion. 


and a royal marriage has been arranged between 
the Czar’s daughter, the Grand Duchess Alex. 
androvna, and Prince Alfred of England, Queen 
Victoria’s second son. In England there have 
been several important cabinet changes; the 
Gladstone Ministry was defeated on the Irish 
University Bill, but retained office. Great Brit. 
ain has paid the Alabama indemnity, and she 
has concluded a treaty for the abolition of 
slavery and the suppression of the East African 
slave trade with the Sultan of Zanzibar. 

In the United States there has been the twenty. 
second installation of a regularly-elected Presj- 
dent. We have witnessed the first open politica] 
campaign of the new farmers’ party of the 
North-western States. We have been heartily 
ashamed over the exposures of some of our pub- 
lic men in the Credit Mobilier investigation. A 
great financial panic, from the effects of which 
we are not likely soon to recover, has swept over 
the land. We have been involved in a difficulty 
with Spain in consequence of the operations of 
the filibustering steamer Virginius, and we have 
had serious trouble with the Modoc Indians. 
The great Evangelical Alliance meeting has been 
held in New York; Boston has been rebuilt; the 
Hoosac Tunnel, the second work of the kind in 
the world, has been practically completed, and 
Tweed, the great thief of the New York Ring, 
has been convicted and sent to prison. 

During the year many eminent men have 
passed away. The ex-Emperor Louis Napoleon, 
the Emperor of Morocco, King Jon of Saxony, 
Sir Edwin Landseer, the painter, Lord Lytton, 
the novelist, Hiram Powers, the sculptor, Chief- 
Justice Chase, Judge Samuel Nelson, Com. 
Maury and Prof. Louis Agassiz are but a few of 
the well-known men whose deaths have oc- 
curred in 1878. 

In spite of some calamities in certain parts of 
the world,—the cholera in Europe, yellow fever 
in our Southern cities, and business panics in 
this country and in Austria, the year 1873 has 
been on the whole a good year. Poor harvests 
have been gathered in none of the European or 
American countries, while in many parts of the 
world there have been unusually abundant crops, 
Trade and commerce have been active, labor has 
been well employed and well paid. 

We bid the old year good-by, with gratitude 
to God that it has brought us all so much of 
good, and look forward to the new year which 
now opens with the earnest hope that its days 
may bring prosperity alike to our readers and 
to the nations of the world. 





BLACKBALLING. 

A correspondent in Illinois asks us to explain 
what blackballing is, and to say whether it is 
underhanded and unfair. 

There are many clubs and societies who have 
a rule that if a member objects to the admission 
of any person as a new member, that person is 
rejected. The vote for the admission of a new 
member may be taken in several ways; by ask- 
ing if anybody objects, by raising the hand, or 
by a ballot. 

There are two ways of balloting. Votes “yes” 
or “no” may be collected in a box or a hat; or 
white or black balls, or marbles, may be used. 
If balls are used, the box into which they are 
put is generally divided into two parts. A white 
and a black ball being given to each member, 
each is put into a hole opening into one of the 
divisions of the box. In one division the ball 
counts, in the other it does not. The box is s0 
made that none of the marbles can be seen af- 
ter voting begins, until the box is opencd. After 
all the members have deposited their marbles 
the vote is inspected, and if there is a black ball 
in the voting division the person is not elected. 

Some societies provide that two, three, ten, of 
any other given number of black balls shall be 
required to reject an applicant for membership. 
This, however, makes no difference in the prit- 
ciple. 

As to whether it is underhanded or unfair 
use a black ball, we can only say that circum 
stances only can determine the question. It is 
a secret act, and if secrecy is unfair so is the 
black ball system. There may be cases where § 
member of a society has a good reason why § 
person wishing to join should not be admitted, 
and yet he or she may not care to vote opel 
against the candidate for fear of making an 
emy. In such a case the ballot, whether written 
or by balls, may be useful; and as the ball vor 
ing is a little more secret than written votes, # 
is, perhaps, better. 

On the other hand, this system gives a chance 
to every person to show small spite, and to i 
dulge caprice and prejudice. The temptation 
do this is often too strong to be resisted. 

It is a much better way for every member ‘ 
society to he independent, and to state objections 
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that they are bound in honor not to give the 
name of the member who opposed the election. 
In this way two useful traits are cultivated,— 
manly independence and the honor that forbids 
one to be a talebearer. 

Without, therefore, saying that blackballing 
is always underhanded and unfair, we should 
advise our young friends not to adopt the sys- 
tem in any of their social or literary clubs. On- 
ly men of firm principle, who are able to control 
their prejudices and impulses, can trust them- 
selves to vote secretly, even when voting secretly 
is practiced from the best of motives. 

The objection to such secret voting for young 
people is, that it will encourage spitefulness in 
some minds. Besides this, it is better for young 
people to be open and not secret in conducting 
their affairs, for the practice of secrecy in any 
direction is likely to lead to unpleasant and in- 
jurious habits of concealment in other matters 
as well. 

AN ADMIRABLE ADMIRAL, 

Our readers who have studied English history will 
remember the Dutch Admiral Tromp, called by the 
English Van Trump, who was said to have sailed up 
and down the channel with a besom at his masthead, 
with which he declared he would sweep the English 
off the sea. There is great doubt about the truth of 
this story, because Tromp was a modest man, who 
never boasted of his exploits and never did any 
thing out of mere show. The following incident is 
much more characteristic of the brave and successful 
Admiral: 

During a terrible battle with the English Admiral 
Blake off Dover, the Dutch Admiral was standing 
on the deck of his own ship watching the progress 
of the fight, when one of his sailors hurried past him 
with a bag of powder. 

Not recognizing the commander, he told him to 
get out of the way, at the same time giving him a box 
on the ear which nearly knocked him down. Tromp 
said not a word, but walked away to a less busy part 
of the vessel. When the battlé was over he called 
the man before him. 

The sailor remembered having given somebody a 
blow, but was terrified to find that it was the Admi- 
ral himself. 

“You need not be afraid, my son,’ said Tromp, 
“for you did your duty. Never allow any man to 
interfere in the execution of your orders; but the 
next time you hit, don’t hit so hard.” 

The man was thereupon promoted. 


+> 


“TOUCHING”? BY KINGS, 

Imagination cures as well as creates diseases. The 
old notion that the seventh son of the seventh son is 
gifted with magical power to heal has brought for- 
tune and fame to men of lucky birth. 

The superstitious belief that the touch of the Kings 
of England can cure certain forms of sickness pre- 
vailed among the people for centuries, and many 
cases of instant cure are on record. Edward, the 
Confessor, nine centuries ago, ‘‘touched” many of 
his subjects, and they were cured of scrofula, or, as 
it was called, ‘‘the king’s evil.” Many believed that 
this King had the power of healing on account of 
his piety rather than his kingship. 

Henry II. ‘‘touched” many persons, with good re- 
sults, as reported; and Charles II. was thronged by 
applicants, ‘‘touching” twenty thousand people in 
the first four years of his reign. As he is said to 
have given a piece of gold to most of the invalids, 
one is not surprised at their number or their faith. 

William of Orange would not encourage the super- 
stition. He said frankly to an applicant for the 
royal touch, ‘‘God give you better health—and more 
sense.”” After the reign of Queen Anne the custom 
and the faith were lost. 

SS ed 
HOME ELECTRICITY. 

An amusing experiment for a winter evening at 
home is that of the electrical sheet of paper. Take 
halfa sheet of thick foolscap, and after wetting it 
thoroughly, dry it over the register or on the top of 
the stove. While it is still warm, lay it on a var- 
nished table or a dry woollen cloth, and rub it brisk- 
ly with a piece of india-rubber. It will soon be elec- 
trified and will stick to the wall or a looking-glass, 
or bits of tissue paper will adhere to it in a very fun- 
ny way. 

Set a new japanned tea-tray on three dry goblets 
and lay the paper in it. On touching the tray you 
will get a smart little spark. Take the paper out of 
the tray, and on touching the tray you will get a 
spark of the opposite kind of electricity. Replace 
the paper and you get another spark, and so on. All 
which is very amusing and mysterious, especially to 
the little sparks of intelligence among the children. 








eS 
THE JEWS IN MODERN LIFE. 

The Jews are the only Semitic race that hold their 
Own among the Aryan nations descended from Ja- 
phet. Through the Middle Ages and in modern 
times the Jews have been the leading bankers of the 
world, with a wonderful skill in making and invest- 
ing money. The Rothschild family for nearly a cen- 
tury have had the controlling banking-house of Eu- 
rope. ; 

Among the scholars of Europe it is sufficient to 
mention Spinoza, who is a Jew, whose influence on 
Philosophical thinking has been unequalled; Nean- 
der, the first of church historians, and Renan, one of 


Among statesmen the Jews now hold a conspicuous | 
rank. Fora long time they were shut out from pub- | 
lic life by rigorous laws. But now that the road to 
distinction lies open to them as to others, they read- 
ily take a foremost place. D’Israeli in England, 
Gambetta in France, and Castelar in Spain, give 
proof that the Jews may yet control the politics of 
the European world, as they have regulated its 
finances. 
——_+or+—___ 

SYNANCHE TONSILARIS. 


Common sense generally recommends physicians 
as well as other men to popular favor, but there are 
exceptions where something uncommon is better re- 
ceived. The Hoosiers listened to a speech of Gen. 
Jackson, but would hardly be satisfied that he was a 
great man till he shouted a string of Latin phrases, 
“E pluribus unum,” “Multum in parvo,’’ “Sine qua 
non!’ and then they rent the air with hurras for 
him. We are told here of a nice invalid who was 
even harder to satisfy than the Hoosiers: 


The first physician in a certain case was discharged 
by his patient, because he was honest enough to tell 
him that he had a sore throat; and the second doc- 
tor, having some hint of the fact, answered the sick 
man, when questioned, that his case was highly ab- 
normal, and had degenerated into synanche tonsila- 
ris. é 

“O, doctor,” cried the patient, “do say that word 
again !”’ . 

“Why, sir, I said you were at present laboring un- 
der synanche tonsilaris.” 

“Why, just think, doctor, that fool told me that I 
had nothing but a sore throat, and I told him I had 
no use for such a dunce.” 

“Doctor, what did you call it?” 

“I told you, sir, in plain terms, that the morbid 
condition of your system was obvious, and that it has 
terminated in synanche tonsilaris.”’ 

“O, doctor, it must be a monstrous bad complaint; 
think you can cure me, doctor?” 

“Now, though your diagnosis is clear, your prog- 
nosis is doubtful, yet I think, by prudent care and 
skilful treatment, you may recover.” 

“O, well, doctor, do stay all night, and I will pay 
you any thing you ask.” 


A NOBLE BOY. 
Voluntary suffering for the good of others is al- 
ways noble, but when this is multiplied and embit- 
tered by one’s own recent affliction, the effort is 
truly heroic. It is difficult to read without tears the 
examples of such touching devotion. The Presbyte- 
rian of Memphis thus refers to an incident of the 
late yellow fever plague in that city: 





The following is but one of many scenes of sorrow 
and self-sacrifice, which have been witnessed in our 
city. It was in a family of six—a father and mother, 
two sisters and two brothers. The fever entered 
their house, and all were stricken down but one lit- 
tle boy of twelve years. He alone was left to minis- 
ter to them. 

The mother was called away, and the little boy 
was well-nigh broken-hearted. The physician had 
just called when the mother died, and turning to 
the weeping child, said to him,— 

“You must dry up your tears and go wait upon 
your sisters, and don’t let them know, by your cry- 
ine. that your ma is dead, for it may hurt them.”’ 

Brave little fellow! He went instantly, washed 
his face and dried his tears, and entered the room 
where his sick sisters lay. The first question which 
was asked him was, ‘“How is ma?’’ 

No tears betrayed the heavy heart, but choking 
down his sorrow, with cheerful tone he answered, 
“Ma is better off now,” and the sisters did not know 
their loss. Surely there is other heroism than that 
which is on battle-fields. 


ee 
FOOLISH VOW. 


Vows are solemn pledges, but it is sometimes wise 
to break them. A wicked vow, like Herod’s about 
John, ought not to be kept; anda foolish one, like 
the following, is no more sacred: 

Near Denmark, Ia., resides a woman who for five 
years has not uttered a word. The cause of her vol- 
untary dumbness is a vow she took upon herself 
shortly after the loss of two of her children by scarlet 
fever. Her grief was intense, and found utterance 
in such frenzied words as are often heard from the 
lips of those sorely afflicted. 

As she gradually realized the fact that her children 
had never been out of the keeping of a wise and lov- 
ing One, her mind vibrated to another extreme of 
weakness, and, convinced that “the words of her 
mouth had not been acceptable in His sight, she im- 
agined herself guilty of the ‘‘unpardonable sin,” and 
vowed never to utter a syllable again. This resolu- 
tion she steadily adheres to, and all the persuasions 
of her friends fail to move her. She leaves no duty 
undone, shows the love she bears her husband and 
children by looks and actions, but is silent. Her 
husband treats her with great tenderness, and appar- 
ently feels deep respect for that sense of duty which 
he cannot but regard as a delusion. It is a sad 
case, and yet proves the power an earnest conviction 
can exert over the human mind. 


ee 
OLD “HAZE.” 

Many of our readers have heard of “Old Hayes,” 
the once famous and dreaded New York detective; 
but the old ‘‘Haze’’ that still infests too many of our 
colleges, so far from being the terror of rogues, as he 
was, is the terror and disgust of all decent young 
men. By every rule of fitness our “halls of learn- 
ing’’ should be halls of refinement too. Rough, igno- 
rant sailors may be pardoned for “putting through” 
their green shipmates after a somewhat saucy fash- 
ion, when they “cross the line,’ but men and boys 
at our centres of education ought to be gentlemen— 
and this rule by no means precludes them from any 
healthy fui or proper athletic play, and enough of 
it. The practice of hazing Freshmen has been dis- 
continued in Harvard and Yale (and abandoned re- 
cently in Brown University by the Sophomores’ own 
vote). Let all other colleges follow their example. 
The American Wesleyan publishes a recent transac- 
tion in the University of Syracuse, where the Sophs 
have undertaken to say that no Freshman shall wear 
a black silk hat: . 


Two Freshmen, wearing the interdicted style of 





the most brilliant of living French writers. 


bound. Fifteen rods from the gate they were way- 
laid by several Sophomores, and two other Sophs, 
apparently confederates, drew up in a buggy, in the 
nick of time. 

Waterbury’s hat was snatched from his head from 
behind, and Merchant’s hat forcibly taken from him 
by the party, and were given to the students in the 
buggy. Then a promise was demanded of the two 
Freshmen that they would not wear such a hat 
thereafter, and three minutes were allowed for an- 
swer, those in the buggy acting as timers as well as 
stakeholders. 

The promise was not given, and prompt on time 
the buggy was driven off, and these two young men 
left to go three-quarters of a mile to their boarding- 
place, hatless. Such acts by others than college 
students would be called assault and battery; and 
larceny, and punished accordingly, by the law of 
the land. An example is needed—perhaps several of 
them—to the end that the folly and wrongs com- 
plained of may be done away with. College stu- 
dents should be men, not reckless boys. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 

We will send to any person the Companion, and 

either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 

lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 

advance. 

The money should be sent by Post-Ofice Money Or- 

der, Bank Check or by Registered Letter. We do 

not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 








Harper’s Weekly and the Companion........ Sana $4 75 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion..... e aoe 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion 

Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion........ cooed BD 
ee ee eee 
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Appletons’ Journal and the Companion... 

Scribner's Monthly and the Companion............... 4 

Congregationalist and the Companion, including the 

picture offered by the publishers.................... 2 
The subscriber to the Congregationalist must be a 

new one to that paper. 
Watchman and Reflector and the Companion, includ- 





ing the picture offered by the publisher.............. 415 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion............. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Companion, including 

the picture offered by the publishers ................ 400 
American Agriculturist and the Companion.......... 275 
Advance and the Companion...........++..+2++-seee0. q 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion, includ- 

ing the picture offered by the publishers ............ 3 50 
New York Observer and the Companion....... ...... 3 75 


The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
to that paper. 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion............... ..... 3 75 
Moore’s Rural New-Yorker and the Companion..... 3 
Christian Era and the Companion, including the pic- 
ture sent by the publisher............ evccceee 4 25 
Hearth and Home and the Companion 
‘The Nursery and the Companion...... oe 
The Independent and the Companion ................. 42 
‘The subscriber to the Independent must be a new 
one to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion,....... .... 3 75 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet and Youth's Companion, in- 
cluding Chromo offered by the Cabinet............. 2 60 


The subscriptions to these Publicatious can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibilfty ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 











A USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
READ ABOUT IT. 


A neat box containing a half quire each of the latest 
tinted Note Papers with Envelopes to match, with your 
initial placed in one corner; also an Ivory Paper Folder, 
one dozen Gillott’s 303 Steel Pens, and one of Cushman’s 
Ink Extracting Pencils to remove ink and other stains 
from the fingers, paper, linen, wood, ivory, etc. A very 
useful present for any one, 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents by 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
YouTn’s COMPANION OFFICE, 
50 Boston, Mass. 





A CHANCE FOR THE BOYS 
To Obtain a Handsome Reward, 


or earn a respectable sum of money. No patent receipt or 
prize humbug, but by means which may be submitted to 
parents and guardians. For particulars send 3 cent stamp 
and ontmme to “C. C.,” Post Office Box, 1082, Boston. 
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VERYBODY’S FRIEND; or, The Universal 

4 Hand-Book; containing information on almost every 
subject: The Parlor Magician; Parlor Theatricals; Poet- 
ical Quotations; Language of Flowers; Useful Recipes; 
Historical Facts; Golden Maxims; Wit and Humor, etc., 
etc. Price 25 cents. 

Short-Hand Without a Master. By which the 
art of taking down Sermons, Lectures, Trials, Speeches, 
etc., may be acquired in a few hours. Price 25 cents. 
The Stump Speaker. Being a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button- 
bursting Witticisms, Ridiculous Drolleries, Funny Stories, 
etc., etc., translated into the four modern languages—Yan- 
kee, Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian—for the convenience of 
the public at large. Price 15 cents. 

Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the Second- 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and oth- 
ers, fully explained, In this Jittle volume we place all the 
wonders of VENTRILOQUISM at the command of our young 
friends. Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No. 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 52 


wt Maleand Female, to sell Land- 
A GE NTS, scape Chromos. Sell like hot cakes, 
Two gem chromos and 32-page catalogue free. Card pho- 
tographs, actresses in fancy costumes, dogs, comic, etc., 
$2 per hundred. Bright and gay chromos (to frame 5x7) 
$4 25 per hundred. Card chromos (for rewards of merit) 
$2 perhundred. Embossed frames, with glass, $1 per doz. 
Decalcomanie (transfer without varnish), 3 cents per doz. 
Scrap-books, 75 cents. Scrap-book pictures 1 cent each. 
New goods every day. J. JAY GOULD, 20 Bromficid 
Street, Boston, Mass. 37 


Printing Presses.7%47,7%7" 
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THIS FINE PICTURE 


IS FROM 





AVILUDE; 


Or, Game of Birds. 
THE CEM OF CARD CAMES. 


Of all the games in market, none are so happily adapted 
to amuse and instruct children at one and the same time 
as Avilude. In it are thirty-two beautiful pictures, and 
thirty-two scientific descriptions. It is the best possible 
incentive to the study of natural history, and the only 
game ever published in the interest of science. 
THOUSANDS OF CHILDREN 

have been made happy and had stored up for thema 
whole winter of enjoyment and instruction by the present 
of a game of Avifude. 

“Avilude is an admirable conception, thoroughly in 
sympathy with the most advanced ideas of juvenile in- 
struction. * * * These Birds go on a good mission and 


will find their way to the hearts of a host of children.” 
Prof. A. H. Davis. 


“An excellent addition to our home amusements.” 
Christian Union, 


“Must have a large sale and deserves it too.” 
Harper’s Weekly. 


Christmas and New Year’s Gifts. A Merry Christmas 
and a whole winter of merry evenings. 


For sale by all Stationers and Toy Dealers, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of seventy-five cents, by 


WEST & LEE, 


Worcester, Mass. 





Pearl's White Glycerine pene- 
trates the skin without injury, 
eradicates ali Spots, Freckles, 
Moth-P Black 










Gives a 
Permanently either within or upon 
eaving it smooth, soft, 
and pliable. For Chapped 
Hands, Rough or Chafed Skin, 
it is the best thing in the world. 
Sold at 299 Broadway, New 
York, and by all Druggists. 
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Complexion. 


YCERIWY 
PIANOS. 


WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston. 










room. 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 
hy 


200 PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


New and second-hand, of First-class Mak- 
ers, will be sold at Lower Prices for cash, or on 
Installments, in City or Country, during 
this Financial Crisis and the HOLIDAYS 

by HORACE WATERS & SON, No. 481 
Broadway, than ever before offered in 
New York. Agents Wanted /or the sale of 
Waters’ Celebrated Pianos, Concerto and 
Orchestral Organs. Illustrated Catalogues 
mailed. Great Inducements to the Trade. 
A large discount to Ministers, Churches, 
Sunday schools, Lic. 50—3t 


GEO, A. PRINCE & CO. 
Organs and Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. - 


93,000 


Now in use. 











No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
Popularity. 


™ Send for Price Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N. Y. 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 

0. 387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. All de- 
1 posits made in this Institution commence drawing in- 
terest on the first day of each and every month. Interest 
is paid for every full calendar month the money remains 
in Bank; thereby securing to the depositor an average 
rate of interest exceeding that paid by any other savings 
institution. The Institution has a guarantee fund of = 





Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight- 
fulamusement and money mading. Send stamp 








hat, passed out of the college enclosure, homeward 


CELsi0® for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
KELSEY & CO., Meridex, Conn. 


000 for the express protection of depositors. 48 





for 25 cts. 500 Agents wanted. Samplessent for 


Elegantly-printed Visiting or Address Cards sent 
A0 stamp. Fuller&Severance, N’th Bridgewater, Mass, 








For the Companion. 


MY BROTHER AND I. 
How fresh in my heart are the scenes of the past! 
The pictures were painted too brightly to fade; 
No shadow of care o’er the vision is cast, 
We dwelt in the sunshine, nor knew of the shade. 
O, hours of childhood ye’ll come not again, 
We scarce knew your brightness, so swift ye went 
by, 
When without thought of sadness, of care or of pain, 
We rambled together, my brother and I. 
There’s a nook where the breeze makes the light 
harebell ring, 
To call the bees to their noonday repast; 
Where the birds of the woodlands melodiously sing, 
The first in the morning, at nightfall the last, 
’Tis a moss-covered spot, ’neath the old oak tree’s 
shade, 
And we scarcely heeding the time that flew by 
Small tea-cups and saucers of acorn-shells made, 
And drank tea together, my brother and I. 
I remember our house, ’neath the shelving rock, 
With its cool little carpet of emerald moss; 
There were windows small in the tiny grot, 
With white silken curtains of spider-web floss; 
Its walls were bedecked with the gayest of flowers, 
And with far richer mansions this well might vie, 
For I've ne’er seen a home as happy as ours, 
When we kept house together, my brother and I. 
When the brown cricket sang his evening hymn, 
In the shade of the grasses before our door; 
And humming-birds drank from the buttercups’ rim, 
That were laden with nectar, an endless store. 
We knew, too, a spot where the wild flowers grew, 
The alders waved o'er it, the streamlet was nigh, 
And we’ve made of them many a garland of blue, 
In those days of our childhood, my brother and I. 
But the blossoms of childhood have dropped to the 
earth, 
And only remain to us memoried scenes; 
All hushed in the wood is the sound of our mirth, 
The pictures come back to us only in dreams. 
And the life-paths we tread lie in different ways, 
The swift years may brighten them as they go by, 
But we never shall know again as in old days, 
The fullness of pleasure, my brother and I. 
Lucy R. RockweEtt. 
cnaiiaieellliillaaieaaaiinitote 
THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT, 
Just at nightfall one Saturday evening a poor- 
ly-dressed old man called at the house of a wor- 
thy Scottish minister and begged a lodging. He 
was kindly taken in, furnished with a supper, 
and assigned a seat in the kitchen by the fire. 
The minister’s wife, who looked faithfully after 
the welfare of her household, had a habit of cat- 
echising her domestics on Saturday evening to 
prepare them for the Sabbath. In the course of 
her questioning she asked her poorly-dressed 
guest how many commandments there were. 
“Eleven,” he replied, after some hesitation. 
“Are you not ashamed,” said she, “a man 
with gray hairs, in a Christian country, not to 
know how many Commandments there are? 
lll venture there is not a six-years-old child in 
all this parish but can answer that question cor- 
rectly.” 
The poor man was sent to his cot in the garret 
with many expressions of pity for his ignorance. 
Early the next morning by some means the 
minister found out who his guest was, but con- 
sented not to reveal him to any one in the house 
on condition that he would preach for him that 
day. The stranger walked into the ficlds, dressed 
in 2 suit of the minister’s clothes, and appeared 
at church in time to be conducted into the pulpit. 
Meantime, the minister’s good lady had won- 
dered at the early departure of her lodger, and 
doubtless had looked to see if a man who did 
not know the Commandments had not taken 
away her silver spoons with him. When she 
took her seat in church and heard the strange 
preacher announce his theme, she looked up in 
astonishment. ° 
“The Eleventh Commandment, (Jolin. 18:84;) 
‘A new Commandment give I unto you, that ye 
love one another,’ ” 
“Why, that poor begear last nicht said there 
were cleven Commandments,” said she to herself. 
And'she bezan to puzzle her head not a little 
to make out if there could be any connection be- 
tween him and the man in the pulpit. She did 
not recognize his face, however, and her eyes 
were not sharp enough to detect her husband’s 
garments on the preacher’s form. An cloquent 
and powerful preacher he proved to be, too. 
That evening he spent the time in company 


with the minister, and the lady did not see him; | droves for the purpose of bathing. 
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and on the following morning he went away 
early in his own dress without being discovered. 

The minister’s wife never forgot the visit and 
the sermon about the Eleventh Commandment; 
but it was many a month before her husband, 
Rev. Samuel Rutherford, let her know that her 
‘“jonorant” guest was the great Archbishop 
Usher. 
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BARBADOES NEGROES, 

The peasantry of Barbadoes is nearly entirely 
black, though there are some few poor whites. 
From a recent work, “Under a Tropical Sky,” 
we gather the following amusing incidents, 
characteristic of the Barbadoes negro: 





The negroes are very religious on Sundays, 
and flock to church and chapel dressed in the 
most wondrous manner; but they do not carry 
their religion with them through the week, nor 
docs it penetrate very deep. A negro, one day, 
after hearing a powerful and uprousing sermon, 
announced to his friends that he was quite ready 
to die that night. One of his friends then, while 
the negro in question was going to bed by the 
light of a candle, approached his front door and 
knocked three times in a most sepulchral man- 
ner. 

“Who dere?” asked the negro. 

No answer, but three more knocks, 

“Who dere?” again he shouted, 

In a deep bass voice his friend answered, “I 
am Michael, the angel of death.” 

“What you want here?” parleyed the negro 
inside. 

“Tam come for the soul of Thomas Jones.” 

A scuffle inside, and O Lor’, O Lor’!’ in a 
smothered voice. Out went the candle, and, 
carefully peeping through the window of the 
hut, he said, “You come for Tom Jones, eh? 
Well, him just gone out;” and off he bolted as 
fast as he could through the back door. 

Another tale, much to the same purpose, is 
the following: A negro hut had a pumpkin- 
vine growing over the roof, and a fellow once 
climbed up to steal the pumpkins, when, to his 
horror, the vine gave way and he was Ict through 
the roof, and came down between the owner and 
his wife, who were in bed. At his wits’ end for 
an answer to the indignant question of the dis- 
turbed sleeper, “Who dere?” his disturber an- 
swered, “I am de debil himself, come to take you 
away!’ Away went the man and his wife, one 
one way, another another, leaving the thief in 
possession of the house and his stolen pumpkins, 
which had fallen through with him, and with 
which he decamped in peace. 





Both whites and blacks agree in one particu- 
lar, that is, intense admiration for their native 
island, for which they have, indeed, some cause. 


A ludicrous story is told of a negro who was 
cook of a sailing-vessel between Enggand and 
Barbadoes, During the voyage he dressed in 
the quictest manner, and was all that a cook 
should be; but, just before he landed, it was ob- 
served that he was got up in the finest style— 
black coat, white waistcoat, gold chain, tall hat 
and showy gloves. He was asked what was the 
matter. “0,” said he, “Barbadoes is such a 
pomposity fine nation, I must dress well to go 
on shore.” 

He - 


SWIMMING IN THE GREAT SALT 
LAKE, 

With barely the change of names the follow- 
ing would read exactly like the narrative of a 
traveller in Palestine just from a visit to the 
Dead Sea. But the Dead Sea of America, 
though so nearly like, can never equal the East- 
ern one in importance and tragic interest. It 
does not roll over the buried cities of men. A 
correspondent of the New York Sun says: 


There are no fish in the Great Salt Lake. 
The only living thing beneath its waters is a 
worm about a quarter of an inch long. This 
worm shows up beautifully beneath the lens of 
a microscope. When a storm arises the worms 
are driven ashore by thousands and devoured 
by the black gulls. We found a pure stream 
pouring into the lake. It was filled with little 
chubs and shiners. The fish became frightened 
and were driven down the brook into the briny 
lake, The instant they touched its waters they 
came to the surface and died without a gasp. 

The water is remarkably buoyant. Eges and 
potatoes float upon it like corks. I dove into 
thelake from a long pier, which had been built 
for the use of a small steamboat that formerly 
plied upon the waters, 

The sensation was novel. The water was so 
salt that my eves and ears began to smart, but 
so buoyant that T found no difficulty in floating 
even when the air was exhausted in my lungs. 
As I started from the beach I felt as light as a 
feather. 

In spite of all I could do my heels would fly 
out of the water. I found it impossible to stand 
upon the bottom, The lightness of the water 
and surging of the waves forced my feet from 
under me. A person who could not swim might 
he drowned in five fect of water. His head 
would go down like a lump of lead, while his 
fect would fly up like a pair of ducks, 

The water is as clear as the water of Seneca 
Lake, so clear that the bottom could be seen at 
the depth of twenty feet. When we reached the 
shore and crawled out upon the sand in the 
light of the sun our bodies were quickly coated 
with salt. We werecompelled to go to the little 
stream from which we had driven the chubs and 
shiners to wash off in fresh water before we put 
on our clothes, Our hair was filled with grains 





of salt which could not be washed out. 
The Mormons occasionally visit the lake in 








them say that their health is improved by leav- | 
ing the salt upon their bodies and dressing with- | 
out wiping themselves with napkins. 





THE HEROIC OLD MINISTER. 
A correspondent of the Little Rock (Ark.) 
Gazette writes as follows to that journal in ref- | 


erence to Manes, of Perry County, Arkansas, | 
whose name has figured so prominently in con- 
nection with recent acts of violent lawlessness 
in that State: 


Upon Cane Hill, in Washington County, Ar- 
kansas, there lives an old man over whose head 
fourscore years have passed. For fifty years he 
preached the Gospel from many a church 
throughout Arkansas. When the recent war 
broke out he took no part, except to alleviate 
suffering, to whisper consolation in the ears of 
the dving and bind up the wounds of the afflict- 
ed. He adhered so to his Master’s work that, as 
Confederate and Federal armies alternately held 
sway over the country where he lived, he com- 
manded the love, the confidence and esteem of 
men of both. 

He was either supposed to be, or was, the 
guardian of valuables, which were left with him 
by his neighbors and friends. Be this as it may, 
this reputation was sufficient to draw upon him 
the eye of cupidity. = 

Among the soldiers, or those connected with 
the army stationed in Fayetteville, was a band 
of wretches who made it a practice to visit per- 
sons suspected of having treasures, and torture 
them until they confessed where their treasures 
were hid. 

One nicht a band of disguised men visited this 
man of God, and demanded to know the hiding- 
place of his trusts, He declined to reveal it. 

Ashovelful of hot coals was brought. He was 
threatened, but still refusing, his feet were placed 
upon the living coals, But old John Buchanan 
was of the blood of which Scotland’s martyrs 
were made. If the paltry treasures had been his 
own they would have been delivered up, but he 
would die before he would betray a sacred trust. 

Unfortunately for them, the villains delayed 





at their work, and talked enough for the old 
man and his family to know the voice, form and 
features of the ringleader. 

On visiting the Federal camp afterwards, Mr. 
Buchanan pointed out one Manes, who was ar- 
rested, tried by court martial, and condemned 
to fifteen years in a Northern penitentiary. He, 
however, made his escape before reaching the 
place of imprisonment. 
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HOW A COAT USED TO BE MADE. 

We can remember when a new black coat for 
the father of the family implied a journey (or 
several jonsneys), to the “‘carding-machine,” a 
week of spinning and weaving at home, a long 
delay at the “fulling-mill” and cloth-dresser’s, 
another at the dye-house, (if the domestic “dye 
tub” would not serve), and another week with 
the parish tailoress. Hon. Amasa Walker re- 
cently related his own boy experience, which 
was very similar, before a meeting of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society: 


He said after he had obtained the wool and 
carried it a long distance to be carded, he found 
the parties overwhelmed with business. Every- 
body desired their wool carded as well as he, and 
the lad was obliged to wait the natural course of 
events, which meant two wecks. I returned 
home, he said, and when the two weeks had 
elapsed, again presented myself at the mill, and 
inquired for the wool, It would be done in less 
than another week. 

It was done when I next visited them, and I 
took my possession home. My mother was quite 
delighted on my arrival, and at once set to work 
to spin it on a great wheel. 

At the appointed time he made another jour- 
ney horseback, with his bundle bound behind 
him, to the cloth store at Knoxville. He was 
obliged to be contented with receiving a promise 
of the cloth in three weeks. 

When that period had elapsed he went again. 
He had to wait a long time, but finally obtained 
his treasure and went home. 

After three weeks’ delay and disappointment, 
Uncle Daniel gave him the cloth for his surtout, 
and then Aunt Debby, the tailoress, had to be 
engaged to make it. 

Aunt Debby could not come for some days, 
but at last, after more hardships in going for 
the formidable creature at early sunrise on a cold, 
frosty day, and waiting for her to finish a job, 
she was obtained, and the hardly earned gar- 
ment was at last completed, as well as his 
brother’s clothes. 


SS 


EMIGRANTS AND THEIR DOGS. 

Pope, soon after his famous ‘‘Lo, the poor Ind- 
ian” line, describes how the said Indian reasons 
and hopes about the “happy hunting ground” in 
the world to come, and thinks,— 

“Transported to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company.” 

Of this affection, that would even claim heaven 
for a favorite dog, we cannot help being re- 
minded when we read the following instance of 
inseparable attachment between human and ca- 
nine friends: 

The St. Louis Republican says that on Tuesday 
a poor family of foot travellers made application 
to the office of the Mullanphy Board, in that 
city, for some aid to prosecute their journey. 


The party consisted of Mrs. Sarah Hatfield, her 
father, aged about eighty; her sister, aged fifty; 





Many of; a boy of thirteen, a girl of fourteen, and two 


dogs. They were barefooted and poorly clad, 
They represented that they were moving to Law. 


} rence, Kan., and had come all the way on foot 


from Columbus, Ohio, having walked the dis- 
tance because the railroud companies refused to 
transport their dogs. The affection they had for 
the animals was such that they would on no ac. 
count consent toa separation, An arrangement 
was finally effected by which the party were 
given transportation on the railroad to Lawrence, 
except the widowed sister, aged fifty, and the 
fourteen years old virl, who concluded to make 
the trip on foot with the two dogs to Lawrence, 
adistance of 400 miles. The separation was 
painful, although only for a short time, and the 
reunion of dogs and all will make the family 
again happy. 

THE HORSE THAT CAME HOME 

FROM SEA. 

“The ox knoweth his owner and the ass his 
master’s crib’; and in many cases they seem 
never to forget the old voice and the old stable, 
or how to find them again when sold far away, 
The “instinct of locality” is so remarkable in 
many (if not in all) species of animals that it 
deserves to be called “second-sight” as really as 
the human faculty so named, 


An old horse, purchased of a farmer in Ver- 
mont, many years since, was shipped at Sea- 
brook, Conn., with others, to the West Indies, 
for grinding cane. A storm occurring in Leng 
Island Sound, the deck horses were washed over- 
board and supposed to have been lost. The old 
Vermonter, however, renched land in the dark- 
ness of a stormy night, and, finally, was found 
standing at the barn-door of his old home. The 
horse had not been far from the town till sold, 
therefore could not have been familiar with the 
way. Horses, mules, dogs, eats, and all the mi- 
grating birds, find their way as unerringly as 
the ecarrier-pigeon docs; but how they do it is 
bevond our ken. Some imagine that birds see 
telescopically one or two hundred miles when 
high in the air, and over tops of mountains, 
But the theory throws no light upon the move- 
ments of the mule who found his home in Bra- 
zil, hundreds of miles over a region where man 
could hardly move, having neither a path to fol- 
low nor a companion to lead the way. Science, 
therefore, has something more to do to clear up 
the mystery. 
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POWER OF A CHILD’S HYMN, 

The late Mr. W. C. St. John, a former con- 
tributor to the Companion, was at one time a lo- 
cal preacher of the Methodist church. Being a 
man of retiring disposition, it was a difficult 
matter for him to make up his mind to enter the 
pulpit. He used to relate this singular incident, 
which determined him to preach: 





When I was first urged to preach, I shrank 
from the duty. The spirit was willing, but the 
flesh was weak. I debated with my feelings for 
a long time. Duty and timidity had a hard 
contest, and the latter almost carried the day. 
I had almost persuaded myself that I was not 
the person, and that God must have some other 
field of labor for me. In this nervous and hesi- 
tating frame of mind I was walking—mcditat- 
ing, praying, and about to yicld to my weaker 
feclings—when I came by a group of children 
playing by the roadside. Suddenly one of them 
jumped up before me and sang this verse: 

“My gracious Master and my God, 
Assist me to proclaim; 

To spread through all the world abroad 
The honors of thy name.”’ 


The child immediately resumed its game, little 
conscious of what she had done. From that 
moment I was decided. All doubt departed, 
and whatever good I may have done in the pul- 
pit, under God the simple hymn of that careless 
child must have the credit. 





WHAT PIT-COAL IS MADE OF. 


Lepidodendrons are, without doubt, the splen- 
did old representatives of a family now dwin- 
dled down to such creeping things as our club 
mosses or Lycopodiums. Now it is a certain 
fact, which exn be proved by the microscope, 
that a very great part of the best coal is actually 
made up of millions of the minutest seeds of 
ciub-mosses—such as grow—a few of them, and 
those very small—on our moors; a proof, surely 
not only of the vast amount of the vegetation in 
the coal-making age, but also of the vast time 
during which it lasted. The Lepidodendra may 
have been fifty or sixty feet high. There is not 
a Lycopodium in the world now, I believe, five 
feet high.— From Town Geology, by Rev. Charles 
Kingsley. 

—~---- ——4+@e-—_ -— -- 
WIDE OF THE MARK. 

Ears may lead astray unless one has good 
sense behind them. A boy got on the wrong 
track by hearing a new word without under- 
standing it. 


“James Jenkins,” said a schoolmaster to his 
pupil, “what is an average?” 

“A thing, sir,” answered the scholar, prompt- 
ly, ‘that hens lay eges on.” : 

“Why do you say that, you silly boy ?” replied 
the pedagogue, 

“Because, sir,’’ said the youth, “I heard a gen- 
tleman say the other day as a hen would lay on 
an average a hundred and twenty eggs a year. 
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Do rt Now.—Don’t live a single hour of your 
life without doing exactly what ought to be done 
in it, and going straight througli it from begin- 





ning to end, 
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For the Companion, 
MY LITTLE NEIGHBOR. 
A little maid dwells with her mother 
Across the street; and every day 
Her merry feet come tripping over; 
It makes me glad to hear her gay 
“Dood-mornin’!” or ‘‘Dood-apernoon! 
I dot to do home pitty thoon, 
Cauthe mamma thaid I muthn’t thtay.”’ 
The dimpled hands demurely folded 
Across her lap,—the earnest eyes 
Now grave with thought, now sweetly merry, 
Now bright and wide with new surprise, 
“I came to make a call, like mamma. 
How ’th all your folkth? I want to know, 
And how you dit along thith thummer?” 
Her little stock of talk exhausted, 
She ponders deeply what to say, 
And like her elders, on the weather 
Falls back. ‘How hot it ith to-day! 
Ma let me bring her thunthyade; thee! 
I hold it tho! above my head, 
And then the thun can’t thyne on me! 
“I’m three yearth old thinthe latht July! 
And almoth four!—O, you don’t know 
What we've got over t’ our houthe!—No!— 
Not kittenth!—thomething that can cry! 
Ma let me hold it jetht a minute, 
My ’ittle thithter!—dot a cunnin’, 
Thweet ’ittle mouth, with no teeth in it. 
“How doth thee eat!—I gueth you know! 
Jetht ath all babieth do, I thpothe, 
Thye wearth thome funny ’ittle clotheth 
Yuth to be mine,—my ma thaid tho! 
I gueth ’tith time for me to do; 
Ma thaid I muthn’t thtay to tire you, 
Dood-bye!—I’ll come adin to-morrow.” 
“Joy ALLISON. 
—_———__+@)»—____ — 
For the Companion, 


WHAT HAPPENED TO TOMMY. 


Tommy White was six years old, and a fat, 
funny little fellow, with blue eyes, deep dimples, 
and the tightest yellow curls you ever saw. 

Tommy lived in a white house that stood on 
the top of a hill, with his father and mother, 
and half-a-dozen brothers and sisters, who were 
all older than he, and thought he was the most 
beautiful and wonderful boy that ever was born. 

But although Tommy was the darling of the 
whole family, there was one who was more de- 
voted to him than all the others. 

This was his sister Annie; she was six years 
older than Tommy, and from the time he was a 
baby she had taken almost the whole care of 
him, and their mother used to call Tommy 
“Annie’s baby.” 

Their house stood, as I said before, on the top 
of a high hill, and in winter the children used 
to have vrand times coasting down; they could 
go clear across the orchard and the road, and 
then down another little slope; it was the best 
coasting place anywhere round, and the children 
enjoyed it all winter long. 

One summer morning when the hillside was 
covered with green grass and yellow dandelions, 

and the children were playing around, Annie 
Picked a quantity of the dandelion blossoms 
and made chains of their stems, and a harness 
for herself, that Tommy might drive her for a 
horse, but after a time they became tired of this 
play and sat down on the grass to rest. 

“Nannie,” said Tommy, after he had sat still 
about a minute anda quarter, “Tommy wants 
to play.” 

“Well,” said Annie, blowing the downy head 


off of a dandelion, “what does Tommy want to 


play?” 


“[ dunno, sumfin, yes; Tommy wants to s’ide 


down hill.” 
“Why, you little goosic,” said Annie, “you 


can’t slide down hill in summer, there isn’t any 


snow to slide on.” 
“Side on the grass.” 


“You can’t, darling, the sled wont go; do you 
want to try it? Well, sit here a minute, I’ll get 
the sled and let you see;” and away she ran to 


the barn. 


In a minute the sled was brought, and Tommy 
Proved to his satisfaction, or rather dissatisfac- 


Hon, that it would not ¢o on the wrass. 


As Annie was putting away the sled in the 
barn she spied some empty barrels in one corn- 
tr. Suddenly a new idea flashed through her 


rain, 


“O, Tommy!” she cried, “I have thought of 


these empty barrels and roll you down the hill, ' 
it will be better than sliding.” | 
Tommy was delighted with the plan. So one of, 
the cleanest barrels was quickly turned over on ) 
its side and rolled into a good position at the 
top of the hill, and Tommy crawled in. | 
He was such a little fellow that there was 
plenty of room for him, and Annie gave the} 
barrel a push and it began to roll down the hill. | 
Faster and faster it went, and Annie stood and 
gazed after it, but only for a moment, for she | 
soon heard cries issuing from it, and they were 
not screams of delight, but of pain and terror. 





Poor Annie! Screaming herself, she ran after 
the barrel as fast as she could, hoping to stop it 
before it reached the foot of the hill, but it rolled 
faster than she could run; and away it went, 
through the orchard, across the road and down 
the bank on the other side before it stopped; 
then Annic seized it and pulled out Tommy, a 
forlorn-looking child enough; his little plump 
cheeks, his fat hands, and arms, and feet were 
scratched and bleeding, his dress was torn, and 
he was screaming and crying with all his might. 
Annie took him in her arms and carried him 
home. Her mother, who had heard the screams, 
was standing at the top of the hill and came to 
meet her. She took Tommy herself, and asked 
Annie how he got hurt. 
Annie told what she had done as well as she 
could for crying. Her mother did not scold her, 
for she knew she had not meant to hurt her 
little brother, and she thought the fright she had 
received would teach her to be more careful in 
future. 
She washed the blood from Tommy’s face and 
hands and found he was not seriously hurt. 
When he had sobbed himself to sleep, Annie 
went after the barrel and rolled it home; on 
looking in it she saw what she had not noticed 
before, a great many little nails, whose points 
had done the mischief. 
Tommy’s scratches soon healed up, and ina 
few days he was quite well, but his older broth- 
ers called him the “infant Regulus” for a long 
time afterwards. ALPHA. 
————_—_+2o—_—_—————_——_ 
THE POOR WIDOW’S CHICKENS. 
A poor widow was sitting upon a doorstep 
one day, with her empty basket before her, cry- 
ing bitterly. The village pastor came by, and 
stood by her side, and kindly inquired the cause 
of her trouble. 
“QO, sir,” she cried, “I ama ruined woman! 
I had but four chickens in the world. I was 
taking them to sell, when a savage dog came 
and frightened me so, that I dropped the bas- 
ket. Then he tore them away, and he and two 
other dogs ate them up. And now, sir, I don’t 
know where to look for a morsel of food or fir- 
ing; I think I shall be starved!” 

“Cheer up, my good woman,” said the good 
old pastor. “Do you not know whose dogs they 
were that stole your fowls?” 

“No, sir; I don’t.” 

“Who made those dogs?” 

“God made them, sir.”’ 

“Did He know they stole your fowls?” 

“Of course He did.” 





that dogs should have a good meal, will He for- 
get a poor widow in her trouble? Have you ev- 
er starved yet? He who feedeth the young ra- 
vens when they cry, and careth even for dogs, 
will not suffer you to perish if you trust Him.” 
At this moment a gentleman who lived in the 
house came down stairs; for he had heard the 
words of the kind pastor. God had touched his 
heart with pity for the poor woman. He opened 
his purse, and gave Yer more money than would 
buy twice the number of fowls she had lost. 
I need not tell you how thankful she was. 
She dried her tears, expressed her gratitude to 
the master of the house for his money, warmly 
thanked the pastor for his words of comfort, re- 
turned to her house, and knelt down and gave 





such a splendid thing; P’ll put you into one of | God such thanks as she had never done before. 





“Can you not trust Him, then? If He cared} 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 

DOUBLE BIBLICAL ACROSTIC. 
But halfa tribe, yet held a place 
Among the whole tribes of his race; 
The elder born, yet piaced below 
The younger,—for God willed it so. | 
A wicked king who bought a hill, | 
Called it Samaria at his will; j 
Was buried there when he was dead, 
And there his son reigned in his stead. 
A land where once a plain was found, 
Where Babel’s tower rose from the ground. 


Another’s mantle on him fell, 
And gave him power in Israel. 


1 
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Destroyed by fire and covered o’er | 
Till time and death shall be no more. 


My primals form of one the name 

In affluence raised, outcast became; 
But by his God upheld and blest, 
Guided a nation to their rest. 

Not six score years his sight could dim, 
And then the angels buried him. 


When Solomon a house would rear 
Where God’s great glory might appear, 
To aid him in this noble end 

He sought a king,—his father’s friend. 
Right royally to help he came, 

And these five finals give his name. 


2. 
REBUS, 


M.T. C. 





CHARADE, 


Ope my first; from over sea 
olds its treasures rich and rare; 
Shawls and silks from Indian loom, 
Valued well by lady fair. 


Good my second, by the fire 
On a snapping winter's night, 
With rosy apples by your side, 
nd some winsome maiden bright. 


Tall and stately stands my whole, 
On the hillside, fresh and green; 
Through its quiv’ring foliage falls 
The shifting light between. M. B. E. 


4, 
HIDDEN ANIMALS. 
1. Here are Dick Farrel, Eph. Anton, and some 
others. 
2. It belongs to Hannah, or Serene. 
Buff along with blue is pretty. 
He came long ago. 
Go, Eli, onward, march. 
Is the singer “Patti”? German or Italian? 
How hale and hearty he is. 
Zeb ran away from home last week. 
. You should be a very good girl. 
10. I intend to travel, Kate, for my health. 
11. Just see Tom go at that ploughing. 
12. Was it not terrible? 
18. Was that stain from ink? 
14. You talk bad German. 
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Conundrums. 


Why is a good trout-brook like a rock full of 
clefts? It has many fishers (fissures.) ‘ 

Why is a sick man like a mineralogist who has 
been robbed of phosphate of lime? He has lost his 
appetite (apatite.) 

What plant is capable of giving out the most heat? 
A fern is. : 

What kind of essence does a young man like when 
he pops the question? Acquiescence. 

What did Adam first plant in the garden of Eden? 
His foot. \ 

To what wonld a man, taking breakfast with his 
betrothed, be most likely to object? To any butter 
(but her.) 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, March, Arch, Charm, Harm. 

2. The (k) nights at the poles are longer than those 
on the line. 

8. Perch, Pickerel, Salmon, Eel, Herring, Sardine, 
Sturgeon, Minnow, Halibut, Trout, Haddock, Shad, 
Garpike. 

4. Names, Abide, Mimic, Edict, Sects, 

5. A small leak will sink a great ship. 





ONE DOLLAR'S WORTH OF PLANTS & SEEDS 
GIVEN AWAY 


To every subscriber to the Florist’s Friend and 
Family Visitor, 2 monthly journal of sixteen pages, 
edited by Mrs. 8. O, Johnson (Daisy Eyebright), and pub- 
lished by Chas. A. Reeser. Yearly subscriptions, $1 25, 
with privilege of selecting one dollar’s worth of Plants 
and Seeds, at catalogue rates, asapremium. Floriculture, 
Horticulture, Home Adornments, Pursuits and Pleasures 
will all be discussed in its pages. Specimen copy free. 
My illustrated Catalogue of Plants and Seeds for 1874, 100 
pages, with a packet of choice pansy seed, sent on receipt 


Cabinet Organs this month. 
List, dated December, 1873.) 


STOPS 
5, Manual Sub-Base. 6, Octave Coupier. 7, Tremulant. 
8, Combination Swell. 
Resonant Case, new style, giving great resonance to 
the whole Organ. 
power, and is very attractive in appearance. The new 
Full Organ (Knee) Stop and Combination Swell 
enable the performer to go, instantly, from any single 
stop of the Organ to its full power, without removing 
either hand from the key-board. 


PRICES REDUCED 


—oFr— 


MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS! 


December, 1873. 





In accordance with reduction in cost of labor 


and material, the Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. 


have reduced prices on many styles of their 


(See New Price 


NEW STYLES. 


They are now introducing several new styles, which 


| are the most beautiful as well as excellent Organs they 
| have ever made, embracing several recent improvements 
| of much value, 
| with present depreciated values. 


These are offered at prices in accordance 


STYLE §, Price $190. 
FIVE OCTAVE CABINET ORGAN :—NINE 
1, Viola. 2, Diapason. 3, Melodia, 4, Flute, 


9, Full Organ. In Upright 


This Organ contains great variety and 


He can as quickly and 
instantly return to the faintest whisper of which the Or- 
gan is capable. 


STYLE No. 75, Price $250. 


FIVE OCTAVE CABINET ORGAN:--SEVEN 
STOPS. 1, Viola. 2, Diapason. 3, Melodia. 4, Flute. 
5, Vox Humana, 6, Euphone. 7. Viol d’Amour. Having 
both Automatic und Knee Swells. The Euphone 
is a rich and beautiful stop; very effective in solos or com- 
bination. The Viel d’Amour is a new stop, now first 
introduced, with the softest whispering tone, of delicious 
quality. In Upright Resonant Case, new and elegant de- 
sign, very highly finished; having the Revolving Fall- 
Board, (patented November, 1873,) which, beside adding 
to the beauty of the Organ, is more convenient for use, It 
is beautiful in form, has no hinges or slides, is opened or 
shut by a single movement of one hand, and when opened 
is entirely out of sight, except one edge. * 


STYLE No. 73, Price $185. 


FIVE OCTAVE CABINET ORGAN:—FIVE 
STOPS. 1, Viola. 2, Diapason. 3, Melodia. 4, Flute. 
5, Vox Humana. Having both the Automatic and 
Knee Swells. In Upright Resonant Case, new and 
rich design, deep panels, cut in the solid wood, with 
carved ornamentation highly finished, having the new 
Revolving Fall-Board. (See remarks under pre- 
vious style.) 


STYLE T, Pricer $130. 


FIVE OCTA¥E DOUBLE REED CABI- 
NET ORGAN :—FIVE STOPS. 1, Viola. 2, Diapa- 
son. 3, Melodia. 4, Flute. 5, Vox Humana. Having 
also the Automatic Swell. In Upright Resonant 
Case, new design. 


STYLE R, Pricer $125. 


Is the same, except that it has the Knee Swell and 
Tremulant, in place of the Vox Humana and Au- 
tomatic Swell in Style T. 


STYLE P, Price $110. 


FIVE OCTAVE DOUBLE REED CABI- 
NET ORGAN, in plain case of solid black walnut, 
with Automatic Swell. 


These prices will be found something like ONE-HALF 
the prices commonly printed tor inferior organs of less 
capacity. It isan expedient of makers of poor organs to 
print enormous prices, from which great discounts are 
offered, to present the appearance of selling to each indi- 
vidual at a specially low price. 
‘All Organs made by the Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. are 
VERY BEST in all their internal as well as external ma- 
terial and workmanship. They contain patented improve- 
ments found in no others. 

This Company have not shrunk from exhibiting and 
comparing their productions with the best makers of the 
whole world at 


All Important Industrial Competitions, 


and they have been UNIFORMLY awarded Gold or Sil- 
ver Medals, or other highest awards. They received the 


First Medalat Paris, 1867, 
AND 
TWO HIGHEST MEDALS 


AND 


DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 
AT VIENNA, 1873. 


Nor have they feared to submit their Organs to the 
judgment of EMINENT MUSICIANS GENERALLY, 
the opinions of ONE THOUSAND of whom, that these 
Organs have material superiority to others is printed in 
in full in a TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, which will be 
sent free. 

Organs rented, with privilege of purchase, 

Catalogues and Price Lists free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 














of ten cents. Address CHAS, A. REESER, Pleasant- 
ville, Pa, 1—lt 


i 51 Boston, New York, or Chicago, 





The Sunscnirrion Prick of the ComPANION is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tak Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Compxnion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts, 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURKD, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








EARN YOUR OWN SPENDING 
MONEY. 

Young people, by judicious suggestions and in- 
struction, may be induced to earn money enough to 
purchase their own books, papers, playthings, etc., 
and the pleasure of earning an object is almost equal 
to the enjoyment of it when it is purchased. Self- 
reliance adds both to the happiness and moral 
strength of youth, and little efforts often produce 
large results. These lessons were taught in a very 
practical manner recently to a Sunday school in 
Frankindale, Pa., as may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter just received at our 
desk : 


“In the month of May,’’ says the writer, ‘‘we gave 
to each scholar in our Sabbath school ten grains of 
corn to be planted and cultivated during the sum- 
mer, the proceeds of the harvest to be used for the 
benefit of the school. The girls were each to raise a 
chicken. We had an auction last Wednesday, at 
which the grain and poultry were sold. The pro- 
ceeds of the sale amonnted to $10 25, which we de- 
cided should be laid out in subscribing for some pa- 
per for the children’s winter reading.” 

These children will enjoy the reading of their pa- 
per much more than as if it had been provided for 
them by their parents or teachers without any ef- 
forts of their own. The example of this school is 
suggestive alike to parents as well as to teachers and 


superintendents. 
ee ere 


IN THE WRONG BED. 


A recent traveller thus describes how he was dis- 
turbed when, for the sake of witnessing the sunset 
and sunrise, he endeavored to spend the night on the 
top of a mountain near Simon’s Town, South Africa: 


The top of the ridge is flat table-land, as smooth 
and grassy as a well-kept lawn. It was now nearly 
dark, and descending a little, I found a nice nook 
under a shelving rock, which I beat well with my 
stick to be sure that there were no snake tenants; 
then took off my big coat and rolled it up for my pil- 
low, lighted my pipe and was fixed for the night. 

I awoke about one o’clock much confused, either 
dreaming or hearing human voices. I sprang up, 
revolver in hand, and sallied forth. About twenty 
feet from me I saw some very suspicious-looking 
an silently crossing the path. LI called to them, 

ut got no answer, so fired, when a loud screeching 
was set up and they all scampered away into the 
bush, I then found that I had appropriated the bed- 
room of some baboon family out for a spree, and on 
their return they had discovered me; and I suppose 
it was their vocal objections to my presence that 
awakened me. 
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A WEDDING SPOILED BY A THIEF, 


The following case is not quite so melancholy as 
the interrupted bridal which gave rise to the romance 
of “Evangeline;’’ but a serio-comic exchange treats 
it as very bad indeed: 


Seldom is the press called upon to chronicle a sad- 
der tragedy than that which recently befell a young 
lady in Brooklyn, N. ¥. She was about to be mar- 
ried, and the wedding day was close at hand, when 
a heartless, wicked servant girl stole her entire érous- 
seau and vanished with the spoil. 

All the new dresses, including the travelling dress 
and the bridal bonnet; all the dainty wealth of fine 
linen and delicate lace, of which the most mysterious 
part of the wedding outfit was composed ; all the new 
gloves and boots of matchless fit, vanished with the 
villanous servant girl. There was nothing to be 
done except to postpone the wedding day until a 
new trousseau could be provided, and to pursue with 
the vengeance of an outraged bride and tantalized 
bridegroom the sacrilegious thief. 


> 


“THE HIGHEST AND LOWEST WATERS 
IN THE WORLD. 


In the Mountains of Belvar, between Turkestan 
and the far western limits of the empire of China, 
toss the pure, sweet waters of the long and narrow 
Lake of Sir-i-kol, fifteen thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. If this lake were in a colder part of 
the world it would be but a mass of ice, for it is 





In the southera pari of Palestine, near to the Syri- 
an desert, sleeps the sullen, dark and vaporous waters 
to which men have given the name of the Dead Sea. 
Lying as it does at the bottom of a bowl formed by 


Sea is the lowest water on the globe, thirteen thou- 
sand feet below the level of the Mediterranean. 

The Lake of Sir-i-kol might by contrast be called 
the Lake of Life, for from it flows the rapid, life- 
giving Amoo River, anciently called the Oxus; while 
into the deep and bitter basin of the Dead Sea sinks 
and perishes the once bright and joyous river Jordan. 





-—— 7} 
CATCHING THE BOAT, 


The “funny man” of a New York paper thus re- 
cords, in nautical phrase, the exploits of a poor 
Irishman after a Brooklyn ferry-boat. We have no 
doubt there is more truth than poetry in the story, 
notwithstanding: 


He was an Irishman, and when _first seen he was 
coming down Montague Street, Brooklyn, on his 
way to the Wall Street Ferry. 


he carried a stick. Being under full sail, the mo- 
mentum acquired in coming down the steep grade 


ing a boat about ten feet from the dock, he made an 
astonishing burst of speed and jumped. 

Just as he reached the dock the potato-bag swung 
from his shoulder and laid out a Broad Street clerk, 
who was smoking a cigar through a meerschaum- 
holder; while the stick hit a rotund South Street 
merchant in the waistband, shutting him up like a 
jackknife, and Pat himself assumed an involuntary 
devotional attitude. He was the first to recover 
himself, and as he replaced the bag, he complacently 
remarked,— 

“I got the boat, any how!’”’ 

“Got the boat,” screamed he of Broad Street, spit- 
ting the broken pieces of his cigar-holder out of is 
mouth, “why, you idiot, this boat is coming in!” 
And so she was. 


a 
WISE RATS. 

Rats are mean creatures, but their ingenuity is 

sometimes admirable; and both cunning and mean- 


ness are more excusable in dumb animals than in 
human beings. 


A trap which was baited for their capture was ha- 
bitually plundered without securing a single rat. 
They had evidently invented some plan for safely 


only be learned by setting a watch on the trap. We 
shall explain how the theft was effected. The trap 
was of the kind which is sometimes employed for 
catching mice. It was a box with a sliding door, 
which was sustained by mechanism connected with 
the bait. On the bait being nibbled the door de- 
scends and makes the mouse a prisoner. 

The two rats saw through the device, and resorted 
to the following very simple but effectual method to 
take away the bait, which was a piece of cheese, and 
yet escape imprisonment. One of them placed itself 
under the door, so that it might fall on its back; 
while the other crept in and successfully carried off 
the morsel of cheese. The first rat then drew itself 
from under the door, and joined its companion. 
This demonstration of rat intelligence is of recent 
occurrence. 

a en 


Puncu knows a gentleman so guarded in his re- 
marks, lest he should wound anybody’s feelings, 
that he will not even use a personal pronoun. 


THERE Is a commercial gentleman who is Longer 
scrupulous in regard to having his door-plate pol- 
ished every morning, being determined to “leave an 
untarnished name behind him,” when he goes into 
the counting-room. 


‘“Wnuy are women like churches?” Firstly, be- 
cause there is no living without one; secondly, be- 
cause there is many a-spire to them; thirdly, be- 
cause they are objects of adoration, and lastly, but 
by no means least, because they have a loud clapper 
in their upper story. 


Ir 18 related that a clerk of arural church in Eng- 
land recently made the following announcement to 
the congregation: “You are desired to attend a 
meeting in the vestry, at four o’clock, to consider on 
the means of ’eating the church and digesting other 
matters.” 


A DutTcHMAN was relating his marvellous escape 
from drowning, when thirteen of his companions 
were lost by the upsetting of a boat and he alone 
saved. ‘And how did you escape their fate?” asked 
one of his hearers. . 

“IT tid not go in the pote,’ was the Dutchman’s 
placid reply. 


THERE is some advantage in being fat. A few 
nights Pgo, a bulky lady in Bridgeport, Conn., 
alarmed by the approach of burglars, leaped out of 
bed with such force that she shook the house from 
garret to cellar, awakening a male lodger who slept 
on the lower floor, and frightened away the burglars 
before they had time to secure any thing. 


Tuer Princess OF WALEs sets the fashion of great 
simplicity in her boys’ toilettes—her fair, pretty lit- 
tle princes are always costumed with the neatness 
and quietness which are inseparable from elegance 
and taste. A bright-colored bow at their necks is 
the nearest approach to ornament their dresses ever 
add to their simple ftoi/ettes for any public appear- 
ance. 


THE professor of German flatters himself that he 
has mastered English pronunciation, and tells some 
friends, “Iss it not a shdrainch ting, laties, dat de 
Latin race gan not aguire de Enklish pronuncy- 
ation? I haf choost dismomend ba det from an Idal- 
ian chendleman (a crade vrent of mine ant a very 
gleffer man) who has liffed in New York almoste as 
long as I haf tvendy-vife eeeerrs—an foot you pe- 
lief it? he shbeegs Enklish vit a kvite shdrong vor- 
eign indonation! How to you agound vor a zo 
eggshdraorrtinary zeergoomshdanz as tat?” 





Tue UVaited States Dispensatory, standard and most ex- 
cellené authority, says: “Pills are much better preserved 
in glass bottles than in the common wood, or paste-board 
boxes, and should always be dispensed in glass by the 
apothecary.”* If you would use medicine superior, not 
only in being preserved fresh and perfect by compliance 
with this very important rule, but also in being composed 
of choice, concentrated and chemically refined vegetable 
medicinal principles, instead of crude, bulky, cheap drugs 
that constitute the huge pills put up in cheap wood or pa- 
per boxes, then take Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pel- 
lets, or Concentrated Root and Herbal Juice, Anti-Bilious 





nearly as high as the top of Mt. Blanc. 


yranules, 25 cents a vial, by Druggists. Com, 


the rapid descent of the surrounding hills, the Dead | 


Over his port shoul- | 
der hung a bag containing potatoes and in his hand | 


carried him nearly through the gateway, when, see- 


stealing away the bait, and what the plan was could | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Tue Eureka 10 yards Twist for Button Hole and the 50 
and 100 yards spools for hand or machine sewing are the 
best. Com. 





| “On TrRIaAL” at HALF Price.—The Science of Health, 
| the best, most practical and useful Health and Family 
Magazine, sent to every reader of this paper three months 
for 25 cents. Price $200ayear. Address 8. R. Wells, 389 
Broadway, N. Y., naming the Youth’s Companion. 








A MONTH to Male or Female Agents. Nov- 
| $375 ELTY Co , Biddeford, Me. 49—13t 
| 
q F A MONTH! Horse furnished. 
| $425 paid. H. B. SUAW, Alfred, Me. 





Expenses 
43—13t 


MONEY made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
1 Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
FREE. 8S. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 14—ly 











URL your hair. A new Scientific Discovery. It 
can be done in five minutes. Particulars free’ Ad- 
dress, South-western Agency, Carthage, Mo. 52—st 


IRLS, don’t you want a real Photo (a gem) for your 
XZ Albums? Enclose 10 cents and a 3 cent stamp to 
, WILLIAM ESTES, Winchester, Ill. 52—2t 








Vy E SHOULD not suffer trom a Cough, which a few 
doses of AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL willcure. Time, 

| comfort, health, are all saved by it. 1—It 

| I ROWN’S Shaker’s Extract of Valerian, a sure cure 

| for Neuralgia, Headache, loss of sleep, and like dis- 

| eases. Sold by all druggists. 30—eow35t 


Bs seid 
TAPE-WORM Chestartive.*s: Cote: 
a. 


HAM, Phila., 4M9eow6tp 


GREAT OFFER.—Three dollars’ worth of good 











$1 as security. Good stamps exchanged. AMERICAN 
STAMP CO., Box 4045, New York. 1—1t 


50 ADDRESS OR VISITING Cards printed in 
best style, sent by mail for 25 cts. Samples of 15 
styles, all colors, for 10 cts. Agent’s outfit, 20 cits. ULL- 
MAN & CO., 12 Winter Street, Boston. 51—4t 











NPRECEDENTED Sales! Large Commissions! 
Wanted —Agents, male and female, to sell Pictures 
everywhere, One alone has retailed over 13,500 Send 
stamp WIITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn. 





LIBERAL OFFER! Chromos “Awake” and 

“Asleep,” 50 cts., or with “Departure” and “Return 
from the Wreck,” each 15x29, $150. Large discount to 
Agents. W. F. CARPENTER, Foxboro’, Mass. 5leow4t 


= For a case of Asthma, Cough, Cold or 
$5000 : 


| on gpm ao Balsam fails 
GOLD to eure. GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., 
| ‘ 
‘BEAUTIFUL 


Agents, Boston. Sample free. 
Invisible, the most 
charming of all Face Powders. Samples free at Drug 
Stores. By mail, 3 cents. 





49eow6t 
WOMEN use Palmer’s 


) Boxes, 25 cents. SOLON 
PALMER, 16 Platt St., New York. 42mly 


FOREIGN POSTACE STAMPS. 
te 50 varieties, 25 cents. 120 varieties, $100. AEg 


F. FET, 
99 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 
ek 





*,* Circulars free. 


NOTHING LIKE THEM FOR SERVIOE 
AND COMFORT—GO00D 








Cable Screw Wire 
BOOTS AND SHOES,, 


HUNTER'S HELP 





History of the United States. 
dress Db. ECKLEY HUNTER, Princeton, Ind. 
in number 48 of this paper. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEB xX. se auawNws. 
43 Sold by all dealers. ly 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Patented June 27, 1871. 
at the Am. Institute and Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871. 

Is one of the most important inventions of the age 
The most perfect Button-Hole W: 
ed! So simple that a child can work a more 
ton-hole with it than the most experiencec 
work without it. 
everywhere. 
cent. profit. 


Tt 














tions for use, with sample of our new and novel way of 
canvassing, sent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 
cents. Address WEBSTER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Manufacturers, Ansonia Ct, Please state in what paper 
you saw this. 


$5 t oA) per day! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
0 «iV ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 

work for usin their spare moments or all the time than at anything 
alse. Particulars free, Address G. Stinson ‘ortland. Maine, 


WHITE'S SPECIALTY 


FOR DYSPEPSIA 


Cures Headache, Heartburn, Palpitation of the Heart, 
Dizziness, Costiveness, Wind, Melancholy, and other 
symptoms of Dyspepsia, and while it contains no Alcohol, 
tones the whole system 
H. G. WHITE, Proprietor, 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 
FOR SALE BY 
JOHN F. HENRY, New York. 
FRENCH, RICHARDS & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 
VAN SCHAAK, STEVENSON & REID, Cuicaco. 
JOHN D. PARK, Crxcryxati, O. 
BELL & BROWN, Nevapba City, CAL. 


Price One Dollar per Bottle. , 
Sold by all Druggists. 


leowtf 


$s —_____ ——— 








Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston, 


stamps sent, on approval, at half price, on deposit of 


fieowtf 


TO HISTORY, 
> Twenty games with cards on the 
Sent by mail tor 75e. Ad- 
See adv. 
48— 


Awarded first premium 


orker ever invent- 
erfect but- 
hand can 
Local and travelling agents wanted 
They sell at sight, and give over 100 per 
Sample Button-hole Worker and sample 
Button-hole Cutter packed in a neat case, with full direc- 


JAN. 1, 1874, 


W. B. SEARS, 


Insurance Agency, 


North British & Mercantile Ins. Co, 
Firemans Fund Insurance Oo. 
Commerce Insurance Co. 
Equitable Fire Insurance Co. 


Fairfield County Fire Ins. Co. 


74 Devonshire St. 
BOSTON. 


An Invaluable Companion for the Young 
Folks. 


Webster's Pocket Dictionary 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Abridged from Webster's Quarto, illustrated with nearly 
TWO HUNDRED Engravings on Wood. This velume 
embraces a careful selection of more than 18,000 of the 
most important words of the language. The introduction 
contains, besides the Pictorial Lllustrations, Tables of 
Money, Weight and Measure, Abbreviations, 
Words, Phrases, Proverbs, etc., from the Greek, 
the Latin and the Modern Foreign Languages, Rules for 
Spelling, etc., etc., making altogether the most com- 
plete and useful pocket companion extant. It 
is beautifully printed on tinted paper, and bound in Mo- 
rocco. Tucks, gilt edges, $1. For sale everywhere. Sent 
by mail on receipt of the price. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
138 and 140 Grand St., N. Y. 





52—2t 





SPLENDID HOLIDAY GIFT. 


One of Lovejoy’s beautiful Weather 
Houses, which combines a correct ther- 
mometer with a perfect barometer is an 
elegant mantel ornament, telis you when 
it will storm, registers heat and cold, 
pleases the children, and will be sent to 
your address, prepaid, upon receipt of 
$2 00 by P. O. order or registered letter, 
b 

d ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 


Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
52—4t 229 Washington St., Boston 


SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


Multitudes of them suffer, linger and die, because of Pin 
Worms. The only known remedy for these most trouble- 
some and dangerous of all worms in children or adults is 
Dr. Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup. Purely vegetable; 
sure death to all worms; a valuable cathartic, and bene- 
ficial to health, Warranted. GEO. C. GOODWIN & 
CO., Boston. 46—13t 








Parents reduce your SHOE Bills 


two-thirds by buying 


SILVER TIPPED SHOES. 


50—4t 





TO OWNERS OF HORSES. 

No one who has ever used Dr. Tobias’s Horse Venetian 
Liniment will ever be without it; it is a certain_cure 
for Colic, Sore Throat, Cuts, Bruises, Old Sores. War- 
ranted superior to any other; in pint bottles, at One Dol- 
lar. Sold by the Druggists. Depot, 10 Park Place, New 
York. 50-4t 

















everywhere 
'S $75 to $250 per month, wiemae 
& male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This 
= Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid and embroider in a most superior manner. Price 
only $15. Fully licensed and warranted for five years. 
We will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew & 
stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam than 
ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every 
® second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
& pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
Y 5 to $250 per month and expenses, or a commission 
from which twice that amount can be made. Address 
SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa.: 

sy Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 47—6teow 


NOVELTY 

Printing-Presses. 

The best yet mvented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 
passed for General Job Printers. Over 
0,000 in use. BENJ. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, and Dealer in Every 
Description of 

PRINTING MATERIAL, 
351 Federal St., Boston, Mass 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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